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The Century Library Music 


EDITED BY PADEREWSKI 


Why it is 
indispensable 
to members 
of Music 
Clubs 


erewski, are the music. 


Members of music clubs need this book because the 
official business of a music club is to create a musical at- 


This superb work, now be- 
ing issued at a low price by The 
Century Co., consists of twenty 
richly illustrated volumes of text 


distinguished foreign teachers. 
Articles by famous composers on 
other composers make the text, 
while the great compositions of the world, edited by Pad- 


mosphere, and intercourse with musicians is the best way | Russian School? 


to obtain it. 


victions about his art. 


How we prize the shortest letter from a great 
artist! This work offers at least one such letter in every 
volume,—a letter which lays bare the writer’s inmost con- 
Here Mascagni tells what he thinks 
of the music of Italy today. How does Italy regard Bel- 


lini? Leoncavallo answers that. 
animosity against the amiable Meyerbeer? 
Moszkowsky tell you. 
player in Europe see in Beethoven? 
and music, with music lessons by | answers. Who and how great was Cesar Franck? His 
famous pupil Vincent d’Indy tells. 
nic, in the volume on Brahms, 
contributed by the artist whom 
Germany regards as her fore- 

| most Brahms interpreter. 

Have you a paper to write 
about Arthur Sullivan? Are you 
anxious to find out about the new 
Would you 
like to learn the history of Pol- 
ish music? All this and all the 
other topics most interesting in 
music club work are treated in 
a fresh and delightful way in The 
Century Library of Music. 


What is the secret of the 
Grieg and 


What does the foremost Beethoven 


Eugen D’Albert 


Study the Brahms tech- 


Richly illustrated 

specimen pages and 
a valuable compari- 
son of music in this 
book and in standard 
editions sent free of 
charge to readers of 


The Club Woman. 
Address 


THE CENTURY CO. 
UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


INVITING NEW BOOKS. 


Autobiography of a Journalist 


By WILLIAM J. STILLMAN. With two 
portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


A notable addition to the attractive vol- 
umes of biography and _ reminiscence 
which have lately appeared. It is one of 
the richest and fullest, for Mr. Stillman is 
one of most picturesque characters of our 
time. A large and distinguished group 
of friends figure in these volumes—Bry- 
ant, Lowell, Emerson, Norton, Judge 
Hoar, Agassiz, Ruskin, Turner, the Ros- 
settis; and Italians and Greeks of great 
distinction. Mr. Stillman writes of his 
experiences while U. S. Consul at Rome 
and Crete, and while correspondent 
of the London Times. He writes with per- 
fect frankness and much literary charm. 


King’s End 


By ALicE Brown, anthor of “Meadow 
Grass,” “Tiverton Tales,” etc. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
The story of the struggle of an enthusi- 

astic New Hampshire girl between love 

and an imagined “call.” Fortunately love 
wins the day. Itis a charming story of 

New England village life. with amusing 

portrayals of eccentric New England 

character. It has Miss Brown’s fine 
lirerary touch, also uncommon freshness, 


humor, and personal charm. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
Sent, postpaid, by 


The Curious Career of Roderick 
Campbell 


By JEAN N. McILwWRAITH, author of “A 
Book of Longfellow,” etc. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Scottish hero fights for Prince 
Charlie for love of a lady above him in 
station. After Culloden the scene shifts 
to New York and Canada, where there 
are trading and exploring adventures 
among Indians, and fighting between 
French and English, and where the hero 
a wins something far better than a 

attle. 


The Turn of the Road 


A Romance. By EUGENIA BROOKS 
FROTHINGAAM. $1.50. 


The romance of a singer who through 
love wins her crowning success. The 
hero is a loyal, high-minded American; 
the heroine is an ambitious, self-reliant 
American girl. She studies is Paris, and 
becomes a very accomplished singer and, 
after experience of the devotion and self- 
denial of the hero, becomes a noble wo- 
man. The story is effectively told, and 
merits a wide popularity. 


A Pillar of Salt 


By JENNETTE LEE, author of “Kate 
Wetherell.” 16mo, $1 25. 


A striking story of the passion of an 
inventor for working out his dreams; the 
opposition of his wife, a practical New 
England woman, and his _ success. 
Through the engaging story is woven the 
life of the family and of “the Street” and 
the New England factory town in which 
the scene of the story is laid. 


The Woodpeckers 


By Mrs. FANNY HArRDy ECKSTORM. 
With 5 full-page colored designs by 
Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES, and many 
text illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


Mrs. Eckstorm ig a lively, yet ac- 
curate and orderly account of Wood- 
peckers, treating somewhat exhaustively 
of five of the commonest, and less fully of 
the others. The book is finely illustrated 
and will delight bird lovers. 


The Light of the World 


A striking Easter rye by HERBERT D. 
WARD, author of “The White Crown- 
and Other Stories,” etc. With a front, 
ispiece illustration. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Shall we meet at Buffalo? 


Don’t forget to send your renewals or your changes of address 
if any. 


Have you a short story that has been rejected by some of the 
great magazines’ That does not necessarily condemn it. Send it 
to us. 


Don’t forgot the gospel of the club when you go into the coun- 
try this summer. The women of the cross-roads need it more than 
any other. 


The days have gone by when we meet weekly or fortnightly 
for self-culture alone, but hand in hand with the gaining of greater 
knowledge for ourselves must go the giving of what we have 
already gained to others. 


It was a great disappointment to the delegates from all New 
England clubs not to have had Mrs. Denison, our acting president 
of the G. F. W. C., present at the recent conference in Boston. It 
was a good time. Pity she wasn’t “in it,” and still more that the 
New England women could not have come in contact with her 
winning personality. 


. Two small boys make faces at each other across the garden 
fence, but neither cared to strike a blow. The neighborhood looks 
on and calls this “bluff.” Two great powers glare at each other 
across drawn swords, in the East, but one is afraid and the other 
daresn’t, and the world looks on and calls that diplomacy. 
—[{Woman’s Edition, Biddeford Journal. 


OOD FITTING AND WELL WEARING 

GLOVES at the right price are a 
great | pleasure, and not always ob- 
tainable. 

So we are going to suggest if you have 
been disappointed elsewhere that you 
try a pair from Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont 
Street. She has them at $2, $1.50 and 
$1.25 a pair, and no matter which you 
purchase, you are assured of satisfac- 


tion. 
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CLUBS AND THE CULTURE- 
GERM. 


R. ROSWELL M. FIELD, who has recently 
settled in Boston, is contributing weekly letters on 
the idiosyncracies of this Hub of the Universe to 
the Chicago “Evening Post,” which serve to 
amuse his readers at both ends of the line. No 
writer of today is a more thorough master of the 
satire which never wounds than Mr. Field, and 
bis wit is as distinctively individual as that of his 
lamented brother, Eugene Field. 

: In one of his letters he described the state of 
%, intellectual activity in Boston as “real culture” 
@ against a certain “oleo-culturine” that obtains in 
Chicago, and then goes on to say: And now, by 
natural process, we arrive at the subject of 
women’s clubs. Here is where envious woman- 
hood of jealous states meets its Waterloo. 

The gentle reader in Cook County doubtless thinks that she 
knows something about clubs. I can remember when, in a com- 
bination of innocence and ignorance, I really believed that Chicago 
was a woman’s “club town.” Before the great light shined round 
about I was honest in a conviction that the feminine population of 
Cook was given over to clubs, and societies, and councils, and 
things, and that the hum of culture fairly drowned the roar of 
business. In my delusion I evidenced the newspaper club column 
as proof of sectional superiority, and wondered if so much advanced 
and advancing femininity could be scheduled in any other part of 
the world. This contrite confession shows how important it is to 
travel and observe before taking a firm and decided stand. 

The Boston newspapers publish every Saturday afternoon edi- 
tions varying from sixteen to thirty-two pages. The potential 
reason for this lavish expenditure of white paper is that they may 
give a fair general synopsis of the business transacted by the 
women’s clubs. I do not know exactly how many clubs there are 
in Massachusetts, or even in Boston and vicinity, but I understand 
that when four or six women chance to meet in any place of favor- 
able environment they instiactively and often involuntarily organize 
a club. I am told that a new woman’s club is born in Massachu- 
setts every hour, and that a woman with proper pride and glory of 
sex has a club for every hour of the day and night. 

The individual importance of these clubs no man is qualified 
to discuss. It would be presumption in the first degree to meddle 
familiarly with a subject beyond his limitations. The time may 
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-come when we may with propriety partake of the beneficence these 


clubs vouchsafe, but until we give to the women of Massachusetts 
the right of suffrage—and from external evidences that blessed day 
is not near at hand—we must let them work out their salvation in 
their own way, and console themselves as their opportunities may 
direct. I suppose the women hereabout desire to vote because it 
is the only thing they have not done. What they will do for a 
novelty when they have gained the ballot only the Lord in his 
infinite wisdom can foresee. 

Unquestionably these clubs play an important part in the 
spread of culture, just as the clubs in the West have done good 
work in the direction of a coating of culturine. The female child 
is inoculated with the club virus at a tender age, and if it does not 
take within a reasonable time she is subjected toa second treat- 
ment. If this, too, is futile, she is married off to a foreigner as 
quickly as possible, in order to prevent the spread of heterodoxy. 
I think you will find that, with the possible exception of Miss 
Tennie Claflin, all American women who have risen to eminence in 
the connubial state in Europe have been inconspicuous in the 
noble duties and obligations of banded sisterhood. I have not the 
figures at hand to back up this assertion, but I believe it is true. 
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Two important factors in the development and encouragement 
of culture are the symphony concerts and the active lecture germ. 
That Boston is, literally as well as figuratively, the band wagon of 
culture I shall not for a moment permit to be disputed. I fancy 
that I may say, without fear of contradiction, that it is the only 
city in America, if not in the world, where two symphonies have 
been put on one program. 

The lecture germ, as you have heard, is rampant here in cold 
weather and feeds on east winds and salt breezes. It is possible 
in the course of a tolerably protracted season to hear discussed 
by past grand masters and mistresses everything in the range of 
human thought, in the realm of human fancy, whether exact or 
inexact, positive, suppositional or allegorical. We make no osten- 
tatious boast of these advantages, for we have come to consider 
them as a necessary part of the education of the people 
as the safeguard of the commonwealth, but that to a great 
extent they are as free as Unitarianism speaks for a wise and 
benevolent impulse. Our Lowell lectures are justly celebrated for 
their far-reaching influence. I wish that you could stand with me 
at the entrance of Huntington Hall and watch the eager, expectant 
throng pouring into the school of mental expansion, quick to take 
advantage of the exceptional opportunities afforded, and evincing 
by its activity the’wisdom of free entertainment. And I think that 
a sight of this flowing tide of alert humanity would explain why 
Boston, with its surrounding territory, is facile princeps in general 
mental advancement. 

It was in recognition and genuine admiration of the popular 
desire for instruction that one Saturday night I turned to a patri- 
archal gentleman who sat near me and ventured to felicitate him, 
myself and the body politic on these evidences of public zeal in 
the matter of mental culture. “True,” he replied, “it is a good 
thing, and we should appreciate it. But”—and he sighed and sunk 
his voice to a confidential whisper—“I wish they wouldn’t give any 
lectures Saturday night.” Perceiving the puzzled look on my face 
he added: “Saturday night I like to stay at home and settle down 
to my beans.” 

And this brings me to a consideration of the part that beans 
are supposed to playin the development of brain tissue. I have 
talked with several philosophers on this subject, and they have 
assured me that the fancies of the outside world are absurdly exag- 
gerated, and that the bean really has little to do with the rapid 
progress and distinct superiority of this commonwealth ; that it is, 
in short, merely a nutritious substance, appreciated for its many 
sterling qualities and gratefully remembered for its inestimable 
services in the dark and troublous past. This is undoubtedly a 
correct presentation of the case. For my part I like loyalty and 
generosity of mind, and I always felt drawn to the old fellow in the 
play who was supposed to have made a fortune out of pork 
products, and who was so grateful that he declared he could never 
meet a pig in the street without taking off his hat to him. 

_ However, if the proposition is stubbornly contested, and if it 
ls argued that the material is responsible for the mental, I shall in- 
sist that the feminine superiority is due not to beans but to candy. 
We live in an atmosphere of sweet-smelling sugar. The Boston 
man may walk many blocks without finding the means of assuag- 
ing his thirst or procuring a light for his cigar, but the Boston 
woman cannot progress ten paces before she encounters a confec- 
tioner’s or a store of whatever pretensions you please, where candy 
is sold “on theside.” Andsuchcandy! Not your villainous Gallic 
variety, or your dropsical drops, or your chocolates that weigh a 
pound and sit on your stomach like a segment of pig iron, but such 
candy as mother used to make, to employ a significant and telling 
simile. Nobody isso poor as to be deprived of candy. It smiles 
at you from its dainty dish on the little table under the rubber tree. 
It comes along with your afternoon tea and accompanies the choc- 
olate when the entertainer of the day has delivered himself of his 
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paper. It can be had, with or without the asking, at any period of 
the evening call, and if by any fell chance the supply is exhausted 
there is always the sweet assurance that a new order may be filled 
next door or just around the corner. Such a thing asa candy fam- 
ine is impossible. Boston is stocked up for fifty years. 

It has given me a sort of pleasure to fancy that this astonish- 
ing appetite for candy is an inheritance from our colonial ancestors 
along with other pleasing peculiarities. And I have drawn many 
lively mental pictures of our distinguished forbears dallying with 
the sweets of their period. I have seen in my mental vision Mr. 
Alden trudging stoutly down the road bearing a neat package of 
peanut brittle to Miss Mullins, “with Captain Standish’s compli- 
ments.” Or the obstreperous Anne Hutchinson headed for Rhode 
Island and mitigating the pangs of exile by occasional dabs into a 
box of Goodman Stebbins’s ting-a-ling, fresh every hour. Or Mrs. 
Samuel Sewall, on the holy Sabbath morning, presenting to each 
of the children a nice Salem Gibraltar, with the injunction to save 
it for the long prayer. : 

Do not think that because the germs of culture may be taken 
into the system with the confections of New England the same 
happy results are obtainable elsewhere. Primarily the candy mus 
have a fertile field for experiment, and I fancy that all the candy 
in Suffolk County would avail little with some Cook County club 
women who might be mentioned. For as we merrily go through 
life we encounter people and people to whom the germ-swallowing 
theory will not apply. Culture and its germ abhora vacuum. 


GROWTH IN CLUB LIFE. 


Clara Carter. 


T IS not only plants and animals with whom 
growth is synonymous with life. Every organi- 
zation grows and improves, or stagnates and retro- 
grades, perhaps decays or reaches the fossil 
state. Theories and principles, or rather the 
belief in principles, ever widen their circle, until 
the time comes for them to die away from the 
hearts of men. 

Weare reminded too that nothing finite, no work 
from the hand of man is perfect. Therefore, ina 
continuing work, like that of a club, we all aim to 
do better and better—not only as individuals but 
as clubs, for if the effect of the club is to make 
each member of it grow mentally and morally 
there will certainly be a reflex action, by which 

the club itself will improve. 

In a certain sense a club is no longer the same body after a 
certain number of years, for as our own bodies completely change 
every seven years, so a club is in a way changed in the advance 
and growth of its members. As the growth of the plant root is 
quiet and under ground, so the early growth and life of a club is 
often hidden in large measure. Theclub must take firm root in 
the hearts of its members. Club growth, if healthy, is surely in 
the way of harmony. Harmony is not unison, however, and the 
masters of musical composition have shown us what a wonderful 
number of different tones may be joined in one harmonious chord. 

Therefore club life should be toward that free and open dis- 
cussion in which all may share at one time or another, and where 
each woman who has a message to give may offer it briefly and 
forcibly but not harshly. 

The club in its full development is something more thana 
study class. What we learn from papers and essays is only a part 
of what we learn of club life. The friction with other minds, the 
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stimulating and invigorating discussion, the spirit of club life which 
springs from sharing together the good will and mutual fellowship 
engendered by working and thinking together—yea, and sometimes 
playing together; all these form a large part of the intangible, but, 
oh, so precious essence of club existence. The ability to reason 
calmly, fairly and yet earnestly belongs to maturity alone, and as 
it is with individuals so it is with clubs. 

The growth in that direction should be gradual but steady 
and all over-hasty advances in the freedom of discussion modified 
by experience and not forced by the few eager spirits whose ten- 
dency is sometimes toward a tyranny of which they are wholly un- 
conscious. This is one of the hardest and yet one of the most 
important lessons to learn in club life. We are so sure that our 
own way is best that it is hard to remember that the club 
will prosper best in the end by following its own way (the way 
eg by the majority of its members) even if this be not the 

est. 

The development of the club must come from the development 
of the individual, and the wise leader will seek to promote this. 
No matter how good and competent the woman may be who seeks 
to lead the club, she is wanting in the best kind of wisdom if she 
teaches or strives to teach her fellow members to lean upon her 
rather than to use their own judgment. If a leader seeks to 
influence the club to move in a certain direction she will do so by 
convincing the judgment of the individual members, not by appeal- 
ing to their passions and prejudices. Club life should develop our 
judgment as well as our reasoning faculties. 

Of course there are undesirable as well as desirable forms of 
growth. Take the question of increasing the number of club 
members for instance. While it is a good thing to do in the case 
of the average club, there are objections. It would seem as if a 
flourishing woman’s club should bear a certain proposition to the 
size of the city or town in which it is located. “Let us all hang 
together or we shall be hanged separately,” is a wise rule to follow. 

The few who enter clubs for reasons of fashion or curiosity 
soon drop out leaving the “ saving minority ” who, year in and year 
out, have held the day and hour of meeting sacred. The Woman’s 
Club has become the school of the middle-aged woman. It has 
brought her up to the time. It has put an interest in her life 
which it had previously never possessed and made her more 
humanely cempanionable, because better able to judge and more 
willing to suspend judgment. She is able tolook at different sides. 
She is socially at home with the best people in every sense of the 
word. She is a lady as wellas a woman and does not adopt what 
is outre inorder to obtain notoriety. Men have, as we all know, 
persistently declared that club life helped their business. The 
position of business women, from journalism to the needle, is 
enhanced by being associated with an organized body of women. 
“ What is the object of your club?” is the question that we have 
to answer many times. Lucy Larcom says that “there is a must 
have inevery one’s life.” In club life a definite purpose, usually 
connected with practical philanthropy, is conducive of growth. 
This is not the object of clubs, but it has become a part of its 
work. The club has done much to supply the intellectual must 
haves of many who otherwise in the earlier days would have found 
it difficult to satisfy their intellectual necessities. 

For centuries humanity, which includes both manhood and 
womanhood, has been little more than half expressed. Man has 
been stimulated by every means and method to develop his highest 
type, while the individuality of women, until within a few years, has 
had no adequate opportunity of revealing itself. Towards the 
expression of this individuality no greater impetus in the past has 
been given than that which has been provided by the opportunities 
of the club, 
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‘TIS BETTER TO FORGET. 


Hezekiah Butterworth. 


’VE seen the household dark and lone 
Where once the friendly astrals shone, 
And to the haunts of harp and hymn 

There came no tone. 


Oh, vanished forms of bower and hall, 

That Memory’s fadeless lamps recall, 

The myrtles twine around your graves, 
And snowflakes fall ! 


So near the doors of God we live, — 
So near the earth, ah, who would give 
A single word to draw a tear, 

Or one receive? 


So near the earth where graves lie wet, 
Too near for heartache and regret; 
’Tis better to forgive each wrong, 

And all forget. 


Trust on and wait, whate’er befall, 

Let Memory’s lamps but love recall ; 

Live thou thy better self—thy wrongs, 
Forget them all. 


So near to earth, so near to heaven, 

Forgive them all, and be forgiven, 

And other hearts shall nobly strive, 
Where thou hast striven. 


Time tells the truth, and pleasantly 

The winters change, and o’er the sea 

The purple swallows singing come, 
Unloosed and free. 


So happier days await thy trust; _ 
Though others wrong thee, yet be just, 
So near the doors of God is life, 

So near the dust. 


Live on—thy torch of life must fade, 

Love on—fer thee will fall the shade, 

Trust on, till each withholden han 
In thine be laid. 


So shall thy heart bear no regret, 

So love thy lapses will forget, 

And violets kiss thy grave at last, 
With tear-drops wet. 


oa 


AN APPEAL FOR THE 
PALISADES. 


Elizabeth B. Uermiilye. 


EW traces of the great convulsions of nature, 
when this earth was transformed into a habitable 
globe, are of deeper interest to mankind than 
the stately headlands known as the “Palisades 
of the Hudson.” 

Opposite the city of New York, their north- 
erly sweep, until they drop into the Tappan-Zee, 
frames a picture complete in its natural harmony 
and forms the immediate western horizon of 
hundreds of thousands of its inhabitants. 

Notable as one of the most remarkable nat- 
ural formations in this country, the Palisades are 
only separated from the crowded masses of the 
city’s population by the river which flows between 

, —a gateway, through which comes and goes the 

travel and traffic of a continent. 

Like an immense retaining wall, somewhat inaccessible, eleven 
miles of the Palisades form the extreme northeastern boundary of 
the state of New Jersey and lie far away from her main lines of 
travel and her centres of population. Unseen and therefore 
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unfamiliar to a great majority of the citizens of that state, it has 
been difficult to arouse an active interest in their preservation, 
while the duty of New Jersey to extend an arm of protection over 
this interesting region becomes more urgent day by day, and her 
moral responsibility increases with the continued progress of 
defacement. 

With the exception of this western bank of the river, from the 
Jersey state line to the Kills, the Hudson, from its source to its 
mouth, thns within the boundaries of New York state, and as it is 
essentially a New York river, public sentiment to acquire, by legis- 
lative enactment, permanent protection for the Palisades has grown 
so strong as to assure favorable action on the part of that state. 
This gratifying condition is partly due to the fact that the tide of 
travel back and forth through the state flows through the Hudson 
valley and interest in the Palisades has spread throughout the land 
until a general sense of outrage has made their defacement the 
occasion of national solicitude and protest. 

When we reflect that over half a century ago, by an unpardon- 
able invasion of the rights of the people, the whole eastern shore 
of the Hudson river, was given away to a corporation, the 
importance of securing, in the interest of the people, the only 
remaining river shore in this vicinity, uninvaded by commercial 
enterprise, gives additional force to the present movement, for 
nature untouched and undefiled recedes rapidly from communities 
of men and its charm and freshness soon becomes a longing rather 
than a possibility to the denizens of large cities. Asidé from this 
sentimental view of the question there is a real value to natural 
scenery seldom recognized or fully appreciated, and the opening of 
this wild stretch of river shore with a driveway under the Palisades 
will bring eventually more material benefit to New Jersey, as well 


as to New York, than if it were allowed to be destroyed for com- 


mercial purposes. 

New Jersey would then have a park with more wonderful nat- 
ural endowments than any in this section fof our country, and in 
respect to its two distinguishing features the most impressive in the 
world, for there is but one “ Palisades of the Hudson.” 

And there is but one “ Hudson river.” 

From the peculiar position and rapid growth of the city of 
New York, spreading only in one direction, northward, and where 
escape from the environments of bricks and mortar becomes more 
difficult year by year, access to a park on the opposite shore under 
the cool shadows of the cliffs would not only add greatly to the 
health and enjoyment of city life, but also to residential values, 
and by aconnection at the northern end with the river road to 
Nyack, give direct communication between the city and that part 
of the state lying along the west bank of the Hudson. 

To this day the Palisades are familiar to the general public 
only from a distance. Few have ventured along this secluded 


shore or have penetrated the quiet solitudes beneath these rocks - 


to its comparative inaccessibility may be attributed its escape so 
far from intrusion, and also to that fact that its possibilities as an 
important addition to the metropolitan system of parks has 
remained so long unknown. 

With unbroken views of river and opposite shore from Sing 
Sing to the Narrows, with an area of only a thousand acres and 
fifteen miles in length, it has the environments of a park of fifty 
thousand acres, which once made available cannot help but prove 
an achievement in the interest of the public second only to the 
rescue of the Falls of Niagara. In the sheltered waters along this 
shore the boatman and canoeist could also find their future homes, 
away from the railroads and the tide and traffic of the channel-way 
of the opposite side of the river, and where the favorable condi- 
tions for the enjoyment of water sports should make this portion 
of the river the “ Henley of America.” 

Considering this question in its present aspects and in refer- 
ence to immediate advantages only, would be to omit a duty of far 
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greater importance and interest, an interest which the future 
justly imposes upon us. It will not be many years before the over- 
flowing population from the great cities below, from Jersey City up 
the Hackensack valley to Nyack on the west, and from the city of 
New York to Tarrytown along the eastern bank of the Hudson 
will place the Palisades in the midst of a densely inhabited section, 
and should the efforts to prevent their destruction fail, the onward 
growth of population will be confronted with the unsightly evi- 
dences of our unpardonable neglect. The powder magazines, 
quarries, the bone boiling establishment, which are in evidence 
today point out the destiny which awaits this attractive and com- 
manding feature in the landscape; for interests offensive or 
dangerous in character prohibited within the city’s limits will find 
here a convenient place to locate unrestrained by laws of health 
or of safety. 

In 1897 the Federation of Woman’s Clubs of New Jersey 
became interested in the cause and through the intelligent and 
efficient efforts of a committee of their members, obtained the 
appointment of an interstate commission and also secured the 
active sympathy and influence of Governor Roosevelt and Gover- 
nor Voorhees. The admirable work of this interstate commission 
resulted in a report which received the approval of both governors: 
who recommended it to the favorable consideration of the Legisla- 
tures of their respective states, and after the passage of the acts 
drawn up by the commission, appointed under their authority a 
permanent Palisades commission of ten members, five from each 
state with power “To take in fee or otherwise, by purchase, gift, 
device or eminent domain,” “to acquire, maintain and make avail- 
able, for use as a public park” the land between the edge of the 
Cliffs and the river “and to receive by gift, contribution or bequest’ 
moneys to be used in acquiring this property. 

As neither Legislature made adequate appropriations at the 
time to carry out the requirements of the acts the present Legisla- 
tures have been appealed to to furnish the necessary means to 
commence the work of protection. 

To avoid the danger of delay, “The New Jersey Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs has organized “The Palisades League,” to raise 
money to guard against immediate injury and to render such aid 
to the permanent Palisades commission as may be necessary to 
complete the work of protection, not only through the Legislatures 
of the two states interested, but also through the public spirit and 
liberality of our citizens. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN OHIO. 


Following is the exceedingly comprehensive circular to the 
individual clubs sent out by our committee on domestic economy. 
With this circular we sent to school boards, councilmen of towns 
and school superintendents pertinent questions regarding the 
feasibility of introducing manual training in the public schools. 

Ten years ago the terms domestic economy, domestic sci- 
ence and domestic art were comparatively unknown, but today 
the thinking public is awakening to the economic necessity for a 
different training for the youth of our land. 

Foreign countries have already recognized this and provided 
for it, and recently, by governmental action, England and Canada 
have introduced into their public schools, industrial work, with 
lectures on hygiene and sanitation. Furthermore these same gov- 
ernments have seen fit to establish several normal schools, avow- 
edly for the one purpose of training teachers for this work. Inour 
OWA country, since the famous appeal by the Women’s Congress of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition to their fellow countrywomen 
for a more comprehensive knowledge of right standards in living, 
there has been a wonderful interest manifested along various lines. 
The National Household Economic Association first sprang into 
existence, women’s clubs furthered the discussions, and here and 
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there public schools, seminaries and colleges experimented with 
the problems. 

To the advocates of domestic economy this century demands 
more than mere book learning. The present time is clamoring 
for applied sciences and arts. The educational changes have been 
many and the evolutionary period is still most evident. We are, 
however, beginning to understand what education means ; to admit 
that it implies a cultured and disciplined mind, and a ready sym- 
pathy for humanity; but, more than this, it demands that every 
member of the body be so trained as to stand for a definite amount 
of power in executing the desires of the will. 

The question is frequently asked—“What is meant by domes- 
tic economy?” and the answer is confidently given—“Cooking 
and sewing.” Such aconception is pitifully narrow. If domes- 
tic economy spans no broader horizon than this, there is just rea- 
son why educators should stop and count the cost, but cooking and 
sewing are only small parts of the subject, as are carbon and hydro- 
gen small parts in the science of chemistry. To those of us who . 
have most studied the subject, it is as broad as the world and as 
vital as life. 

By political economy or national economy is meant all that 
bears most intimately upon state and nation. Domestic economy 
then should include all that bears upon home life and human 
development, and if this is true it is the nucleus of every other 
economy in the world. No ology or ism but touches it. History, 
science, literature, language and economics are part and parcel 
with it and link us to the past. Art is the stimulus to greater 
beauty and truer ideals for today, and sociology and religion are 
the beacon lights of the future. 

Dewey says, “After all, life is the great thing, the life of the 
child not more than the life of the man,” and domestic economy 
means the conception and maintenance of life at its best. Its 
whole aim should be to create the best children, to place them in 
the safest environment, and toso train them that they shall develop 
into the most perfect type of men or women, physically, mentally 
and morally. | 

To accomplish the desired result, help must come from all 
sides; the ward school has its particular field, the high school may 
advance the work, the college and university must train the leaders ; 
but back of all must stand the home and the men and women who 
are bearing the burdens of life today. When the parents of our 
country are convinced that a training for the most practical and 
sacred duties of life is needful for the truest development of their 
children, then from educators and statesmen will come a response 
to their call. 

An improved home life is perhaps not all that is necessary to 
humanity; but if mothers and teachers were better informed con- 
cerning the actual needs of the human being, the result would be 
a superior race of men. From no source but from the homes can 
a nation recruit her citizens, and upon the training of her girls 
depend these homes. 

Statistics show that before the fifth grade half of the pupils 
first enrolled drop out of school, that but one-fourth of all who 
enter ever reach the ninth grade, and only a meagre few have the 
benefits of a college education. 

These questions then confront the women of Ohio: 

First. What is the state’s duty towards these thousands of 
children who each year leave school to begin practically unaided 
the struggle for existence? 

Second. In what way is it possible for us as women to improve 
the present economic and social condition of our state? 

The curricula of public schoels and colleges are already 
crowded, but it is believed by such men as Professor Dewey, of 
Chicago University, that by correlating theoretical and practical 
work nothing of value now taught need be omitted. It is as 
important that a boy know something of personal and home 
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hygiene, domestic and municipal sanitation, and that he be skilled 
in the use of his hands, as thata girl be instructed in house man- 
agement and decoration. Physiology is as practical for the hus- 
band as for the mother, and but a few years suffice to make the 
unkempt children of our streets the parents of another neglected 
generation. The mass of these men and women have little respect 
for the body, see no dignity in hand labor and are void of ambition. 
Their haunts are a menace to the health of a city and from their 
ranks are drawn the inmates for our asylums, reformatories and 
police stations. 

This class of people have no time, in the few years allotted to 
the schoolroom, for purely theoretical knowledge, nor do any class 
in our estimation. Hundreds are hampered by a one-sided educa- 
tion; there is a knowledge of facts without technical skill to apply 
it, or deftness of hand without the trained intellect which makes 
labor powerful. Edison could not have succeeded had he been 
intellectually stunted or practically unskilled. The mind, soul and 
body working harmoniously result in genius, and our schools shall 
fail of their full mission so long as they say to the hand, “I have no 
need of thee except for drawing and writing; ” the home problems, 
too, must remain unanswered until women put their prejudices 
aside, and resolve to train themselves, and their daughters, their 
sons and their servants to a truer appreciation of the dignity of 
labor. Weare yet to learn that there is power in correct living, 
and that nothing which pertains to life is trivial or unimportant. 


GEORGIA MERRIAM. 
a 


NOTES. 


Women especially need educating in fitness. For example, 
why will a woman with a Roman nose wear a hat with a hooked- 
beaked bird peering down over face? The beak and the nose are 
too much in harmony. Why will “lovely woman,” who faints at 
sight of a mouse, wear the head of a fox—or a base imitation of 
it—on her boa or muff? This is a case of too little harmony, 
for is not woman tender-hearted and kind ?—[Chicago Eye. 


The Chicago Woman’s Club opened its rooms on a Sunday 
afternoon recently for a free meeting, and the attendance of 200 
proved the popularity of the new move. The idea is to give club 
privileges to the busy girl or woman who has no time on week 
days to listen to a talk or enjoy asocial cup of tea. Mrs. Celia 
Parker Wooley was the speaker, and the president, Mrs. Arthur 
Edwards, presided. Committees from business organizations of 
women were in attendance and assisted in receiving. 


The superintendent of our subscription department asks again 
that when clubs subscribe for the CLuB WomaAN the club name 
and not that of an individual be given. To this can be added the 
specific address to which the magazine is to be delivered, as “The 
Altrurian Club, care of Mrs. John Jones ;” or, “Woman’s Club, care 
of Sarah Smith.” In this way the name on our list will always be 
the same, money sent can always be promptly and accurately 


credited, while the address can be changed as often as may be 


necessary. 


The latest stranger to be welcomed into the General Federa- 
tion is the Magpie Club of Skaguay, Alaska, which is a flourishing 
organization of ninety members. The club is literary and social 
and has associate members of the other sex, but the latter have no 
vote and do not attend the business meetings. The president is 
Mrs. Martha B. Keller, of Skaguay. Witha membership reaching 
from Alaska to East Africa, we may well claim that the prefix 
“ General” means more than “ National,” as applied to the Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. 
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The International Kindergarten Union held its convention in 
Chicago, April 10-11-12, as guests of the Chicago Kindergarten 
Club, of which Mrs. Alice H. Putnam is president, Mrs. Mary B. 
Page, vice-president. The first president of the union was Mrs 
Sarah B. Cooper of San Francisco, the second, Miss Lucy Wheel- 
ock of Boston, and the present president is Miss Caroline T° 
Haven of New York, though Massachusetts can claim her, as she 
was born in the state and has taught in Boston. A committee of 
Chicago men and women from various educational bodies assisted 
the club in furthering the success of the congress. 


Only a brief summary of Mr. Cleveland’s two recent lectures 
on the “Venezuela Affair” was given to the public, the lectures 
having been especially copyrighted for appearance in the June and 
July numbers of the “Century Magazine.” Few except special 
students are aware of the long history of the connection of the 
United States with the subject. Among the interesting points 
brought out in the lectures, and not reported, may be mentioned 
Mr. Cleveland’s scathing remarks on the relation of the Senate to 
treaties formulated by the executive branch of the government. 
The lectures constitute Mr. Cleveland’s most important contribu- 
tion to history. 


The New England Woman’s Press Association is busily 
engaged in preparing for a Colonial Day Festival to be held in 
Copley and adjacent halls and rooms on the day and evening of 
May 1sth. It bids fair to be unique, attractive and profitable, and 
is the clever idea of Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland (“Dorothy 
Lundt”), who is chairman of the entertainment committee and gen- 
eral supervisor of costumes and accessories. There are to be 
various booths, each to picture some phase of life connected with 


early American history, such as Canadian Voyageurs, seamen, house- 
wives, books, china, pitchers, aprons, a Quaker booth, a military 
tent for the display and sale of colonial and revolutionary flags, a 
colonial kitchen in charge of Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna 
Barrows, a drawing-room for Colonial Dames, a Louisiana garden 
for the sale of sweets, an “Old Corner Bookstore,” a uilting bee, 
a doctor’s office, an Indian wigwam, a corner for Salem witches 
and for sales of articles peculiar to that locality, a large flower 
basket where the club president, Mrs. Annie G. Murray, will pre- 
side and be assisted by daughters of the members. 

Numberless attractions are promised, especially in the evening, 
when Mrs. Sutherland will present an unusual array of talent, 
coached by Janet Edmondson-Walker. There are to be old-time 
dances directed by Mme. Arcan, and music, this under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Franklin Botume. Harvard and Tech men—all 
star performers—will present the Medicine Dance and Canadian 
Voyageurs. The Sir Pape de Coverly and stately minuet and 
other dances will attract admiration. 

ll participants in the festival will be in costume, and patrons 
are urged to appear in colonial attire. 

Miss Mabel Caffin is the business manager, and the various 
details are being attended to by the chairman of committees. 

Mrs. Roswell Field has kindly consented to take charge of the 
very unique exhibit of Canadian Voyageurs. Many valuable 
articles have been loaned and given. Among the gifts is a colonial 
foot.stove once the property of Sally Winslow a descendant of 
Gov. Winslow. This will be sold for the benefitof the club. Mrs. 
Mary Sargent Hopkins, who has the Indian wigwam, is the 
recipient of baskets and other gifts from Mrs. G. P. Porter a 
residentin Oldtown, Maine. Mrs. Hopkins is making an autograph 
quilt, with name of club members in small squares, the club seal 
handsomely embroidered in the centre. 

Among well known club women to take active part, aside from 
those already mentioned, are Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. E. 
Orr Williams, Mrs. E. C. Ricker, Mrs. S. T. S. Leighton, Mrs. N. 
I. Daggett, Miss Vining, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill. Mrs. Laura W. 
Fowler will be assisted in the Colonial Dames drawing room by 
Miss Helen M. Winslow, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, Mrs. Sara White 
Lee, Mrs. Sybilla Bailey Crane, Mrs. W. W. Potter and Mrs. 
Sallie Joy White. 

Tickets are for sale by members, at the office of the Boston 
“Transcript” and by Miss Catherine Wilde, at office of “Woman’s 
Journal,” Park street. MARION H. BRAZIER, 

Chairman of Press Committee. 
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CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


May Aiden Ward. 


HE Oriental Research Study Club of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, is making a systematic study 
of the Bible in connection with the investigations 
of the present day. The following outline repre- 
sents one year’s work. An outline for the system- 
atic study of the subject, keeping in touch with 
present research will be prepared each year. 

Other clubs interested in this line of study 
may obtain suggestions and advice from the chair- 
man, Mrs. M. B. Parker, Morgan House, Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y. 


Object—Spiritual Life and Development. 
Subject—Genesis and Recent Oriental Research. 
Countries—Babylonia and Syria. 


I 
1. What is Spiritual Life? 
2. Why is Historical Bible Study Spiritual ? 
Why do we study Oriental Archeology? 
Il. BABYLONIA. 
1. The earliest geological conditions of the Euphrates Valley. 
2. Give the “Special Creation” theory at the period of the 


creation of Adamic Race. 
Ill. 


1. Geology of the Euphrates Valley. 
. What is the verdict of Evolution? 
2. Correlate the Hebrew account. 
IV. ETHNOLOGY OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 


1. The pre-historic Races. 

2. Factors in their determination. (a) Color of skin. 
(b) Structural arrangement; and color of hair. (c) Shape of the 
skull. (d) Position of the jaws, maxillary angle, facial angle. 

V. ETHNOLOGY OF THE EUPHRATES VALLEY. 
1. Theories of origin. (a) Polygenists. (b) Monogenists. 
VI. THEORIES OF ORIGIN. 
1. Evolution and its influence. 
VI. 
1. Correlate aboriginal and Adamic Race. 
2. Place Sumerian and Semitic Peoples. 
VIII. BABEL—HEBREW ACCOUNT. 


Of what Race were they? 

From whence did they journey ? 

What was God’s controversy with them? 
What did they leave off building ? 


IX. LANGUAGE, 
1. The language of the Euphrates Valley. 
2. Scientific theories of the origin of language. 
X. BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION, 
1. The earliest discovered dynasties and cities. 
Nine thousand B. C. to Abram (?) twenty-two hundred B. C. 
XI. POLITICAL LIFE. 


1. Seven thousand B. C. to Abram twenty-two hundred B. C. 
2. Woman’s relation to State and Family. (a) Sumerian. 
(b) Semitic. 


XII. BABYLONIA. 


1. Intellectual conditions. 
instruction. 
2. Ideals of culture. 


(a) Libraries. (b) Methods of 
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BABYLONIA. 


1. The religious ideals of the Sumerians. 
2. The religious ideals of the Semites. 


XIV. BABYLONIA. 
1. The forms of worship twenty-two hundred B. C. 


XV. SYRIA. 
1. A geological study. 
2. An ethnological study of the tribes of Syria. First Part. 


XVI. SYRIA. 
'. An ethnological study of the tribes of Syria. Second Part. 


XVII. THE HIFTITES. 
. Their ethnological position. 
2. Their earliest home. (Cappadocia). 
XVIIl. THE HITTITES. 
1. Their connection with Syria and Egypt. 


XIX. SYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 


. Syria’s political relation to Babylonia four thousand B. C. 
z. Syria’s Conquerors and Rulers, four thousand B. C. 


XX. SYRIA’S CIVILIZATION. 
1. The principal cities of Syria. 
2. Their civic condition. 

XXI. SYRIA’S CIVILIZATION, 
. Classify the literary men of the period. 
2. Describe the Libraries and methods of instruction. 

XXII. SYRIA AND EGYPT. 
1. Syria’s political relation with Egypt up to twenty-two 

hundred B.C. First Part. 
XXIII. SYRIA AND EGYPT. 


t. Syria’s Literary and Social contact with Egypt. 
Part. 


Second 


XXIV. SYRIA. 


1. The social and religious ideals and from whom derived. 
2. Family life. 
Résumé of study 1900-1901. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
DEPARTMENT. 


Viola Price Franklin. 

REVIEW OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Calendar for 1900 and 1go1 of the Fortnightly Club, Lincoln, Neb.) 
I. SCIENCE. 

Progress in agriculture, anatomy, astronomy. Biology. Chem- 
istry. Electricity. Geology. Mechanics. Meteorology. Paleon- 
tology. Physics. 

Il. FRANCE. 


Influence of the French Revolution upon Europe. Napoleon 
and the Congress of Vienna. Restoration of the Bourbons. Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. Revolution of 1830. 


III, ENGLAND. 
George IV. and the Reform Bill. Chartism. Cities given 
representation. Colonization during the century. 
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IV. MUSIC, | 


The symphony. The opera. The oratorio. Orchestral and 
choral societies. Noted artists and composers. 


v. ITALY. 


Napoleon in Italy. Revolution of 1820. Carbonari. Austrian 
oppression. Charles Albert’s struggle for independence. 


VI. SPAIN. 


Queen Christina and Queen Isabella. The revolution of 1868. 
Choosing a king. Therepublic. Restoration of the Bourbons. 


VIl. LITERATURE. 
Romanticism. The influence of Victor Hugo, Scott, Goethe’s 
“Sorrows of Werther.” The Byronic craze. Balzac, the founder 
of Realism. 
VIII. LITERATURE. 
The rise and growth of realism. George Eliot. Zola. Ibsen. 
The Victorian poets. The drama. 


IX. GERMANY. 


In 1848. The idea of unity. Rivalry between Germany and 
Austria. Bismarck and the Empire. William II. 


X. FRANCE, 


Revolution of 1848. Lamartine. The Commune. Napoleon 
the Little. Corruption in politics. The Third Republic. 


XI. ENGLAND, 
Accession of Victoria. The rise of parties. Victorian states- 
men and their reforms. 
XII. ART. 
Early nineteenth century art. Pre-Raphaelitism. Impres- 
sionims. 
XIII. ITALY. 
Mazzini. Garibaldi. Victor Emanuel and Cavour. Pope 
Leo XIII. 
XIV. AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 
Austria’s relation to European powers in first half of century. 
Hungary in 1848. Kossuth. Austro-Hungarian nation. 


XV. THE UNITED STATES. 


Constitutional development. Rise of parties. Material growth. 
Social evolution. Educational institutions. 


XVI. THE MINOR POWERS. 


Switzerland, a federal republic. Constitution. The referen- 
dum. Scandinavia. Relations between Norway and Sweden. 


XVII. RESULTS OF MOVEMENTS OF THE CENTURY. 


Development of democracy. Standing armies. Growth of 
socialism. Of spirit of nationality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY—SCIENCE. . 


Routledge, Robert—Discoveries and Inventions of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

Lankester, F. R.—Advancement of Science. 

Huxley, T. H.—Progress of Science. 

Brooklyn Ethical Association—Evolution in Science. 

Clerke, A. M.—History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Prescott, G. B.—Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. 

Smith, W.—Rise and Extension of Sub-Marine Telegraphy. 

Houston, E. J., and Kennelly, A. E.—Electric Street Railway. 

DuMoncel, T. A. L.—Telephone, Microphone and Phonograph. 

Treadwell, A.—Storage Battery. 

Boltone, S. R.— Radiography andthe X Rays. 
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HISTORY—FRANCE. 


Sloane, W. M.—Napoleon. 

Thiers, L. A—Consulate and Empire Under Napoleon, 1799- 
1821. 

Lamartine, A. de—French Revolution, 1848. 

Lebon, A.— Modern France, 1789-1895. 

Guizot, F. P.G.—Memoirs of My Own Times. 

Ollier, E——Cassell’s History of the War Between France and 
Germany, 1870-1871. 

Latimer, E. W.—France in the Nineteenth Century. 


ENGLAND. 


Latimer, E. W.—England in the Nineteenth Century. 
McCarthy, Justin—England in the Nineteenth Century. 
McCarthy, Justin—History of Our Own Times. 
O’Connor, T. P.—Parnell Movement. 

Ward, T. H.—Reign of Queen Victoria. 

McCarthy, Justin—Story of Gladstone’s Life. 

Froude, J. A——Lord Beaconsfield. 


ITALY. 


Latimer, E. W.—Italy in the Nineteenth Century. 

Cesaresco, E. M.—Liberation of Italy, 1815-1870. 

Marriott, J. A. R—Makers of Italy— Mazzini, Cavour and 
Garibaldi. 

Dicey, Edward—Victor Emanuel. 

McCarthy, Justin—Pope Leo XIII. 


SPAIN. 
Harrison, J. A.—Spain, A. D. 366-1875. 
Latimer, E. W.—Spain in the Nineteenth Century. 
Hale, E. E. and Susan—Story of Spain. 
Hannay, D.—Don Emilio Castelar. 


GERMANY. 


Gould, S. Baring—Story of Germany. 

Sybel, H. Von—Founding of the German Empire by William I. 

Bigelow, P.—History of the German Struggle for Liberty, 
1806-1814. 

Marx, K.—Revolution and Counter Revolution in Germany 
in 1848. 

Malleson, G. B.—Refounding of German Empire, 1848-1871. 

Moltke, H. K. B. von—Franco-German War, 1870. 

Taylor, Bayard—History of Germany to 1893. 

Bismarck—Autobiography (2 vols.) 

Lowe, C.—German Emperor William II., 1896. 


AUSTRO-HUNGARY. 


Cox, Wm.—History of the House of Austria, 1218-1848. 

Leger, Louis—History of Austro-Hungary from the earliest 
times to 1889. 

Kossuth, Louis—Memoirs. 

Vambery, A.—Story of Hungary. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Hug and Stead—Story of Switzerland. 
Sullivan, J. W.—Direct Legislation by Citzenship, through the 
Initiative and Referendum. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


Boyesen, H. H.—Story of Norway. 
Thomas, W. W.—Sweden and Swedes. 
Sinding, P. K.—History of Scandinavia, 1811-1852. 


(To be continued.) 
Mrs. W. G. L. Taylor, a member of the above club, sent me 


their program. On account of its excellence I take pleasure in 


“ passing it on.” 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS 


1812. 


An Act to incorporate the National Society 
of United States Daughters of Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Twelve. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mrs. 
Flora Adams Darling, of New York; Mrs. 
William Gerry Slade, of New York; Mrs. Louis 
W. Hall, of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Edward Roby, 
of Illinois; Mrs. M. A. Ludin, of New York; 
Mrs. Le Roy Sunderland Smith, of New York; 
Miss Helen G. Bailey, of New Hampshire; 
Mrs. Alfred Russell, of Michigan; Mrs. William 
Lee, of Massachusetts; Mrs. William Tod 
Helmuth, of New York; Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, 
of Massachusetts, their associates and suc- 
cessors, are hereby created a body corporate 
and politic in the District of Columbia, by the 
name of the National Society of United States Daughters of. 
Eighteen Hundred and Twelve, for patriotic, historical, educational 
oan benevolent purposes, the object sof which are as follows: To 

rpetuate the memory and spirit of the men and women who were 
identified with the war of eighteen hundred and twelve by the pub- 
lication of memoirs of famous women of the United States during 
that period, and the investigation, preservation, and publication of 
authentic records of men in the military, naval, and civil service of 
the United States during the said pee by making the society 
one of the factors of educational and patriotic progress, and by the 
promotion and erection of a house or home where the descendants 
of the zealous and brave patriots who achieved American indepen- 
dence who have need of such a home may be sheltered from the 
storms of life. 

Sec. 2. That the said society is authorized to hold real and 
personal estate in the United States, so far only as may be neces- 
sary to its lawful end, to an amount not exceeding two hundred 
thousand dollars, and may adopt a constitution and make by-laws 
not inconsistent with law, and may adopt a seal. 

SEC. 3. That Congress reserves the right to alter, amend or 
repeal this Act. 

Approved, February 25, 1901. 


The above is a copy of the National Charter which passed 
the House unanimously last summer, the Senate on February 23, 
1901, and was approved (as you see) by the President on February 
25. Thecommittee for{this work was Mrs.'Edward Roby of Chicago 
and Mrs. Louis W. Hall of Pennsylvania and Mrs. William Gerry 
Slade of New York. Subsequently Mrs. William Lee of Massa- 
chusetts and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth of New York, were 
added to this committee. To Mrs. Edward Roby of Chicago, the 
society is indebted as chairman of the committee, and whose per- 
sonal interest has been the means to this delightful result. 

Constituticn, officers, seal and insignia have all been adopted 
as now stands except the substitution of the word “National” for 
“General” and the elmination of state incorporations. 

The charter trustees will be Mrs. Edward Roby of Chicago, 
Chairman; Mrs. William Gerry Slade, of New York; Mrs. Louis 
W. Hall, of Pennsylvania; Mrs .William Tod Helmuth, New York 
Mrs. Duncan B. Harrison, Washington; Mrs. George B. Wood- 
ward, New York. 


E. H. M. SLADE, 
President General. 


At a special meeting of the executive board of the National 
Society of the United States Daughters of 1812, held at the resi- 
dence of the president National, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 332 
West Eighty-seventh street, New York city, on April 12, 1901, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Our Heavenly Father to call “up 
higher” our friend and co-worker, Mrs. Louis W. Hall, an early 
charter member, also president of the Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania, first vice-president of the National Society and one 
of the incorporators of the order, to a field of eternal work, we, as 
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a society, fully recognize our loss, and her death leaves a void in 
the positions she held and which she so faithfully filled that seems 
irreparable. 

WHEREAS, Her many friends in the ‘society are desirous of 
giving enduring testimonial of her executive ability, untiring en- 
ergy and high standard of integrity, endowed with womanly quali- 
ties to endear our honored member, be it 

Resolved, That, as an order, we have lost through the death 
of Mrs. Hall an officer whose place cannot be easily filled. Her 
heart was devoted to patriotic work. She was ever prompt, will- 
ing and unselfish to to the many demands made upon her, and her 
work will live on in the hearts of her friends, and long will her 
memory linger as a cherished inheritance to our society. 

Resolved, That we extend our sympathy to her family, also to 
the state society she so fully represented, and that these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our society; that a copy be trans- 
mitted to the CLuB WONAN (the official exponent of this society), 
also to the leading newspaper in her home city of Harrisburg, Pa., 
as a further expression of our regard, regret and grief. 

FLORA ADAMS DARLING, 
Founder and Director-General. 
SADIE ADAMS SNOW, 
Secretary National. 
EmMA M. H. SLADE 
(Mrs. William Gerry Slade), 
President National. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


HILE laborers are “striking” for an eight-hour 
day, one thinks of England’s eighty thousand 
bar-maids, who average fourteen hours daily. 


Dr. Roux, a French physician, says that in- 
haling the fumes of eau de cologne two or three 
minutes several times a day when the first symp- 
toms of a cold in the head appear, is almost sure 
to break up the cold. It’s worth trying. 


Wisconsin scores one. Governor Schofield 
has appointed Mrs. Mary M. Dickens “humane 
agent,” with headquarters at Wausau. 


The Cuban muddle doesn’t seem to clear 
There’s a strong suspicion afloat that if news- 
papers adverse to the administration had not been so blatant as to 
“designs” of which, in the nature of the case, they could know 
nothing, these misunderstandings need not have arisen. The plan 
of sending a committee to Washington is a good one. Talk it 
over by all means, and not trust to reading what “the papers say.” 


No more “Prince of Wales.” Owing to limitations of red 
tape and heredity, the son of King Edward is not,as many sup- 
posed,a Prince of Wales, but is to be called Prince of Great 
Britain. 


For the past few months I’ve been trying to fathom what“ the 
powers” were intending to do with China and what China was 
intending not to do with “the powers.” ‘Thus far my researches 
have developed no result to embody in these “events.” Most 
newspaper guesses should be read with the eyes shut and the 
Washington reports salted well. It is a Chinese puzzle and I give 
it up. 


It was stated by cable that Rudyard Kipling and family had 
sailed from Cape Town for England. It is also stated that he will 
summer in New Hampshire where his wife has bought a build- 
ing lot. 


If it is true that Professor Gaylord has discovered the cause 
of cancer there is a reasonable hope that someone will now find 
a cure. 
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French physicians have found a way to detect consumption in 
its earlier stages and thus can guard against a tendency to that 
dread disease. 

After all our rejoicings and celebrations they now tell us that 
that grave in Savannah, Ga., was not General Green’s after all. 


A Pacific cable has already been begun. Its longest stretch 
under the ocean will be 3500 miles, coming up to breath at the 
Fanning Islands. It will begin on Vancouver Island and end at 


Queensland, Australia being a British affair. 


Steps are being taken to ascertain whether the recent attempt 
to kill Emperor William was an act of individual insanity or the 
outcome of aggregate maniacal arnachists. 


Emigration from Porto Rico to Hawaii still continues. 


Sir Henry Irving approves the idea of an endowed theater. 
It certainly will be easier to elevate public taste by presenting com- 
merdable plays thpn to try to newspaper and pulpit talk them away 
from “Sapho” and “Clemenceau Case” performances. 


If anybody believes Russia is going to let go her hold on 
China’s throat the dime museum people ought to exhibit the spec- 
imen labeled “credulity.” 


Pope Leo has ordered the translation into Italian of “Quo 
Vadis.” 


Estimates give the mortality from famine in China at 1600 
daily. 


The Arbitration Court, proposed at the Peace Conference in 
Holland, has been constituted and that fact officially announced. 
When nations can stop fighting long enough to read it they will 
find out about it, and then——. 


The French premier is another victim to excessive smoking. 


One evidence of the general prosperity of the country comes 
in the fact that the postal system is paying expenses. Everybody 
has not realized that the transmission of the mails has been simply 
an accommodation for the people and heretofore has been a source 
of expense to the government. Think of that, when you want to 


growl at Uncle Sam. 


This new invention for sending telegraphic messages by a 
typewriting machine which shall set type at the receiving end of 
the line, promises to work a revolution in newspaper offices at 


any rate. 


King Edward favors automobiles. He has never been accused 
of being slow. 


Reports from army posts indicate that the repeal of the can- 
teen law has resulted disastrously. 


Gen. Funston’s achievement in capturing Aguinaldo may have 
been, as his enemies say, the action of a spy, but spies have a 
record for bravery and he has received his promotion all the same. 


It has been decided at Washington that in view of the varying 
peoples and interests in the Philippine Islands, a departmental 
system of civil government will be necessary. 


WOMAN 


OPEN ARENA. 
WHICH VIEWPOINT ? 


ANY years ago, Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, the ven- 
erable “mother of Michigan clubs,” said to the 
writer in the earnest way so characteristic of her: 

“The woman’s club is not a social affair. 
Women will make a great mistake if they attempt 
to limit its usefulness by the restrictions and con- 
ventionalities of society. Some of the brightest 
women possessiug niarvelous possibilities of 
growth are entirely apart from so-called good 
society. Social forms have their place, but their 
hindering limitations should be banished from 
study clubs as much as from the classes of a public 
school.” 

That far-seeing woman of magnetic person- 
ality lived to behold grand results from her labors 
in behalf of her sex, but to the last her great 
truth loving soul was grieved by the pettiness which would bar 
any earnest seeker from an opportunity to enrich her life with the 
graces of true culture. 

Mrs. Stone’s ideal for the woman’s club was an open door to 
the truth—a door never to be closed against any one anxious to 
improve. In Mrs. Stone’s thought, life was far too precious to be 
wasted in mere pleasuring. Beside the noble catholicity of such 
a mind how shrinks that spirit which would withhold the cup of 
opportunity from thirsty lips because they do not belong to “our 
set” or “our color.” 

Apprehensiveness is a truly feminine characteristic, to be got- 
ten rid of only by long years of self-discipline. Every woman’s 
club sooner or later suffers an attack of the malady, and it is prob- 
ably true that the commotion caused in an average club lest a 
certain proposed member fail to measure up to approved social 
standards amounts at times to frenzy; and the innocent victim of 
excessive Caution is made to suffer untold miseries of anxiety while 
the club’s suspicious leaders canvass her social position, ability, 
wealth on lack of it, her size, her character and religious preferences. 

In the addition of new members, experience has always shown 
that while some precaution is desirable and necessary, the horrible 
evils conjured up by the fertile imaginations of the over scrupulous 
seldom or never materialize. A casein point is that of Mrs. X. 
who was on first ballot excluded from a popular literary club 
because in former years she had maintained herself and three boys 
by washing and cooking. Ona reconsideration (what club exists 
which has not changed its vote from no to yes inside half an hour 
when common sense appealed to principle) the’ candidate was 
admitted and within two years surpassed many former members, 
and surprised all by her unusual ability as an elecutionist. 

No, no, to draw the reins tight enough to include only “our 
set” is to do rank injustice. To make the literary club a mere 
social affair is to degrade it from its high estate to a career 
unworthy of its origin. 

It may be true that to accomplish the best work a club should 
contain at least a majority of congenial persons united in aim and — 
having a certain standard of good breeding. But after an experi- 
ence of thirty years in club affairs, the writer has yet to learn of a 
club which has been injured by inclusiveness, but she is familiar 
with several that have been rent to tatters inthe vain attempt to 
be exclusive, while still others are facing the .slow disintegration of 
dry rot in the futile effort to “live up to” social standards. 

That which is unworthy and insincere of aim will in time drop 
out of a club’s membership as leaves fall from trees in autumn, but 
the sturdy trunk of honest endeavor and a deeply-planted top-root 
of noble resolve will remain to take on new growth and friutage as 
the years go by. 
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The point of view then must determine what a club shall be. 
So, too, the influence of a Federation, state or general, will in the 
last analysis be found to depend on its attitude toward the oppor- 
tunities which confront it. On the one hand lies widespread the 
beneficent, all-embracing ocean of human interest and sympathy, 
on the other the belittling egoism of vanity and self-cherishing like 
a shallow, miasma-breeding pool. 

’Tis but a step to the application of all this, as the moral of the 
fable is understood as we read. In the “color question” as related 
to the General Federation there again confronts us the old, old 
story of the shield, silver on one side, gold on the other. 

North of the historic Mason and Dixon’s line thejcolored race 
possesses many characteristics not to be found in its exponents on 
the other side. Just here is the gordian knot which fetters the 
judgment of many club women North and South. In the con- 
sciousness of one company of women, a colored individual stands 
for one thing, in the thought of their Southern sisters, a person of 
color represents an idea totally different. In the mind of onea 
conviction born of experience with the Northern type takes on a 
‘tinge of Puritan intolerance; the mind of the other with a self-re- 
specting exalted notion of superior merit refuses to descend in its 
associations to a level which early education, prejudice and long 
familiarity have stigmatized as contemptible. 

That some colored women may be the superiors of their white 
neighbors in education, native ability and all that constitutes true 
womanhood is an impossible concept to one bred where only the 
low down “ornery cullud trash” so called are to be found. 

Again, to most Northerners the existence of that “ornery trash” 
is as unreal as a myth of the Orient. 

How then, may the two be reeonciled? Where lies truth? 
What does justice and common sense require’? In other words, 
shall colored clubs be admitted to the G. F. W. C.? 

To use a homely illustration a drop of ink in a bucket of water 
quickly loses its identity. The colored population of the United 
States is not above 8,000,000 to 70,000,000 whites. The proportion 
of the African race interested in literary club work becomes there- 
fore so small as to be scarcely noticeable among the half million 
white women associated in the G. F. W. C. Even as precedents 
the evils apprehended from the admission of colored clubs appear 
ridiculously small. From one point of view, therefore, the conten- 
tion of those who insist on the admission or the exclusion of colored 
clubs is very like “a tempest in a teapot,” or “much ado about 
nothing,” while it seems quite possible that the issues at stake 
are neither so vital nor so tremendous as has been claimed. Like 
other bogies it is quite probable the apprehended evils would never 
materialize. One to six hundred! What a giant of strategy, 
intellect and prowess must the one club be to put 600 to flight. 

Is it said that principle is involved and that when that is at 
stake there are no small issues and so this whole matter becomes 
national and vital? ‘The answer is, then the solution can only be 
reached after years of patient waiting, and mutual forbearance. 
Have we not been learning that tolerance and concession are the 
main lessons of club association? So in the General Federation a 
common endeavor to get the right sense of proportion in any issue 
will greatly facilitate its settlement. 

Raise the standard of admission to the G. F. W. C. for all 
clubs, or reorganize it on the basis of State Federation, as the 
integer of membership, and this difficult question is relegated to 
the state bodies for settlement, where the status and merits of 
individual clubs can be more easily determined. With State Fed- 
eration as the unit of membership, time and distance will place 
race questions and others of minor importance in the background 
or exclude them altogether. It is a manifest misuse of a great 


occasion to spend the time of the biennial discussing themes in 
which only a few leaders have an interest or sufficient knowledge 
to consider them dispassionately, or subjects concerning which 
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prejudice tends to create acrimonious and profitless controversy. 

The club movement is at its best when educational and ethical : 
at its poorest when its aims are social pleasure and entertainment 
only. Intellect has neither sex nor color. Character and purpose 
should be the sole criterion of standing in clubdom. 

None will admit this more readily than Southern club women. 
than whom none are more conscientious, earnest and brainy. It 
simply appears as if in their case the nearness of the color dot had 
shut from view a magnificent vista of grander things. 

Surely it would be a most disastrous outcome if the club 
women of the two sections—North and South—allow themselves 
to resuscitate sectional animosities which died when Abraham 
Lincoln fell by the assassin’s bullet. 

Peace, gentle dames, the General Federation will never be 
overrtn with “cullud” delegates. Let those worthy of admission 
to State Federations find in them their battlefields and win there 
their victories or suffer their defeats, but spare the General Feder. 
ation the wearisome, nerve-rasping, soul-harrowing contention of 
trying to settle a question which will never “down,” and concerning 
which every last club woman knows that her own point of view is 
the only correct and unassailable one ! IRMA T. JONES, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


a 


HOW NORTH CAROLINA STANDS. 


The G. F. W. C. is in the throes of conflict over a question 
which, to those not understanding it, seems very perplexing; and 
the North Carolina Sorosis desires through your columns to give 
its view of the situation, hoping that it may be of some service, 
however slight. 

We think we are not assuming too much to contend that we of 
the South are in a better position to settle the question of the social 
equality of the two races than are the people of New England, for 
instance, whose attention would naturally be drawn principally to 
those members of the colored race whose intellectual achievements 
are unusual. In the South we have negroes of all sorts and con- 
ditions to care for. 

In order that we may reason only from personal knowledge, 
we trust that your readers will be interested to glance with us at 
the situation in North Carolina. 

First. We desire to impress the fact thatithe negro here has 
every opportunity for an education, industrial or intellectual. Pre- 
vious to the recent establishment of the State Normal School for 
white girls in Greensboro, it is a fact that it was easier for the 
colored girl to get a college education than for the poor white girl, 
because the institutions for white girls are not, as a rule, endowed 
and co-education in the men’s colleges is only just coming in. 
With the colored race the case has been better.. They have equal 
public school facilities with the whites, a fact not to be despised 
when one remembers that the North Carolina negro pays about 5 
per cent of the taxes, and the white man about 95 percent. They 
also have finely endowed schools through the generosity of friends 
here and in Northern states. So we are doing at least quite as 
well for them in that direction as for our own sons and daughters. 

Second. As to religion, there is, of course, perfect freedom, 
and what pecuniary assistance they need from the whites in church 
building is, we think we are justified in saying, always given. Usu- 
ally they have ministers of their own color, but in some cases, as 
in the Moravian town of Salem, their minister is a cultivated 
white man, and most of the Sunday school teachers are also white, 
not people from other states come down as missionaries, but men 
and women who have always lived in the same town as their col- 
ored brethren. One member of our club for several years taught 
a large infant class in this school, and can testify as to perfect har- 
mony and mutual interest between whites and blacks. 

Third. The great majority of the negroes have been and are 
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of the laboring class. Thus the relations between the two races 
are very close by reason of mutual interdependence, and it is 
largely, therefore, from our standpoint of personal, intelligent and 
friendly observation that we wish emphatically to endorse the 
statement made by all of the Southern clubs and many of the 
Northern ones: “There can never be social equality between the 
two races.” 

Let an individual negro achieve all the eminence possible 
among his own race, we honor and applaud him for it; but when 
it comes to a question of sitting socially at our table and our 
hearth, and marrying with our sons and daughters, our every 
instinct recoils, and the idea is also naturally impossible to the 
truly intelligent of their own race. The repugnance to the idea is 
not easy to express in words, but it is there, too deeply rooted ever 
to be eradicated. The negro, notwithstanding these two centuries 
of life and close relationship with the white race has not, on the 
whole, yielded to those influences thrown about him to raise his 
moral and intellectual state, and he is not to any very great degree 
raised above his primitive state, and being mostly creatures of 
feeling, the race, we believe, is incapable of that well rounded, 
intellectual development to which the white race attains. 

Finally, Madam Editor, you have probably noticed that the 
only clubs desiring social equality are those whose acquaintance 
with the colored race is through scattered members of it. On the 
contrary, we have known many Northern people with radical views 
on the subject of the negro who have come South to live, but we 
have never known any who did not, after a few years residence 
here in the home of the negro, where alone he should be observed, 
agree that the Southern view is right and the Southern man and 
woman the negro’s best friend. | 

It seems almost superfluous for us to add, after this expression 
of our views that, much as we value our membership in the Feder- 
ation, it would not be possible for us to retain any connection 
therein should the fiat go forth that the two races shall meet on 
terms of social equality—a consummation so abhorrent to all finer 
feeling that we feel sure it can never be accomplished. 

Very cordially yours, 
The North Carolina Sorosis, 
Mrs. M. L. STover, Secretary. 

Miss M. L. Gipson, President. 


ANOTHER SOUTHERN VIEW. 


In giving my opinion in regard to thecolor question now 
under discussion I can, of course, only express my personal 
views as the Tennessee Federation has taken no official action 
in regard to the matter. 

Some points are too evident to need discussion, while others 
are quite in doubt and demand serious thought. One thing 
apparent is that the Southern State Federations will not admit 
colored clubs to their membership and probably will not remain 
in the National Federation if such clubs are admitted directly 
to that body. 

It is useless to discuss this question at length because those 
who have not lived in the South cannot understand existing con- 
ditions, but, having resided in both sections of our country, I 
believe that I understand, on the one hand, why so many Northern 
clubs feel that there should be no color line and, on the other, can 
fully appreciate the reason why such a modus operandi would be 
the death blow to white clubs in the South. 

The colored person is naturally social, gregarious and fond of 
meetings, consequently there are few in this state, at least, who do 
not belong to societies or clubs of one kind or another. Now, 
while some of these are organized for so-called literary purposes, 
still, if any one should attend a meeting of this kind she would 
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see at once that it was unfeasible and impracticable to admit such 
a body into the General Federation. 

It is very different in the North where there is an occasional 
colored person who by her education and culture is an inspiration 
rather than a detriment to any organization. 

The desire on the part of Southern women to exclude colored 
clubs does not arise from any wish not to help colored people for, 
as far as I have been able to observe, the Southern woman is ever 
ready to aid any object whose purpose is the social, moral or 
intellectual betterment of the negro. In fact, if she had no higher 
consideration it would react to her own advantage to do this, 
inasmuch as an upright and educated employe is just so much 
more valuable to his employer than an ignorant one. 

I heard Dr. Frissel,General Armstrong’s *successor at Hamp- 
ton say, in a meeting of the Southern Educational Association held 
in Richmond last December: “I have always claimed that the 
Southern white man is the best friend that the colored person has” 
and a residence of many years in this part of the country has con- 
vinced me of the truthfulness of the remark. 

There is no need for this class to join the General Federation 
because they have their own National organization besides a 
Southern Federation, of which Mrs. Booker T. Washington is the 
worthy president. 

As arule I do not think that the colored women themselves de- 
sire this affiliation. Opinions to this effect were expressed in last 
June’s edition of a Milwaukee paper printed by the colored people 
of that section. 

If the Northern clubs feel that this question is a matter of 
principle or that it is their duty to show their Southern sisters their 
abhorrence of such feeling, then no compromise can be effected. 

The proposition submitted by the Massachusetts Federation 
that the condition of admission to the State Federation should be 
decided by each state for itself and that the Federation thus con- 
stituted should form the National Federation seems to me to be 
undoubtedly the wisest plan. This leaves the responsibility where 
it belongs and allows the condition of membership to be adjusted 
to meet local needs. 

For myself I do not believe the Southern clubs would hesitate 
to allow their Northern sisters the same liberty which they ask for 
themselves in prescribing limitations for membership in their own 
State Federations. 

This system of membership would also remove the present 
anomaly by which the State Federations and the clubs which com- 
pose them are both represented in the National body. 

In regard to the lesser question—what should be done in regard 
to admission of clubs ae colored persons previous to a 
decision on that point by the General Federation, I should say 
that while there is no law excluding any club, there is a discretion 
lodged with the executive board, and under this discretionary 
power they should certainly decline to admit clubs that they have 
reason to suppose would be uncongenial to a considerable part of 
the the decision of the question. 

While we all concede that the object of the General Federation 
should be the greatest good to the greatest number, still I feel that 
this end will not be reached if an unwise decision is made. 

I believe that this organization has brought the women of the 
North, South, East and West together and welded them by one 
bond of national sisterhood, as no other force has been able to do. 

The growth of the Federation has been phenomenal, and yet 
its very success indicates thatits work lies largely in the future. 
We are proud of its accomplishments. Too much praise cannot 
be ascribed to it as a broadening and vivifying power, but its pos- 
sibilities—how they stretch out far before us. May we see the Feder- 
ation of the future permeated by a stronger esprit de corps, may 
it come into closer relation with the educational and humanitarian 
affairs of this country, and may we see ourselves women of clearer 
thought, nobler aspirations, greater loyalty and broader character 
because we are members of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Then shall we feel glad that we are club women, belonging 
to that army of 155,000, all members of one a: organization, 
and that our lot is cast at this age of the world—a period that is 
destined to go down into history as that of “Woman’s Renaissance.” 

ANGIE WARREN PERKINS, 


President Tennessee Federation Women’s Clubs. 
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BOOKS. 


HE Heart of the Ancient Wood,” by Prof. Charles 
G. D. Roberts, is one of the sweetest and most 
beautiful of the many nature and animal books 
that are so common nowadays. It is a novel and 
a nature book combined, sane and sensible, poet- 
ically conceived, artistically wrought. It is the 
dainty and exquisite romance of a Forest Maid, 
her Lover and her Wild Animal Friends—all 
working out their problem together. The English 
is like a poem and the story an exquisite cameo. 
New York. Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“ Giles Corey,” in a new Riverside edition, is 
just the thing for clubs and societies that want to 
put a play upon the amateur stage. It is Long- 
fellow’s version of the Salem witchcraft tales, as everybody knows, 
and the publishers will furnish directions for staging it, if desired. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Paper, 15 cents. 


“Notes on Speech-Making” should be read [by every club 
woman; for few there be of whom a speech, post-prandial or other- 
wise, shall not be required, sooner or later. Prof. Brander Mathews, 
of Columbia University, gives us the real secret of after-dinner 
oratory after he has told us the four ways of delivering an address. 
“There are two entirely different sets of circumstances,” he says, 
“wherein, a man (and of course a woman) may be called on to 
speak in public. The first is when he has something to say. The 
second is when he has to say something.” Alas, for those who are 
caught in the second place! We have all been there, and know 
the need of just such advice as Prof. Mathews has given us. It is 
quite as necessary as “Shattuck’s Manual of Parliamentary Law” 
to every club president. New York. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Price, 50 cents. 


“The Philosophy of the Short Story” is another of Prof. 
Mathews’s books that is indispensable to the club woman’s library ; 
for whether she is to write a short story herself or no, she is a 
student of modern literature, and she cannot criticise or even judge 
of the modern magazine or the recent book without being versed 
in the principles set forth by so eminent an authority and in so 
clear and concise language. New York. Longmans, Green & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 


“ Fortune and Men’s Eyes” is the unique and striking title of 
a dainty volume of poems with a play by Josephine Preston 
Peabody, one of Boston’s younger poets whom the best critics 
place in the same rank with Edith Thomas and Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Besides the play there are sixteen poems and twelve 
songs, all exquisitely set forth in charming English| and perfect 
metrical form. The play, from which the book is named, represents 
an afternoon in 1599, and the characters are from Queen Elizabeth’s 
court. The little drama possesses a delicate and subtle charm of 
imagery and verbal music, united with a dignity of expression and 
vastness of conception which one finds in few, if any, of our 
younger contemporary poets. Boston. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


“The Masque of Judgment” is another drama, written by 
Prof. William Vaughan Moody, of Chicago University. This 
deals with the spirits and archangels, just before the incarnation 
and the crucifixion, the last two acts coming up to the Day of 
Judgment. It is daringly conceived and carefully brought out, and 
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the book may be classed among the finest poems of the year. 
Boston. Small, Maynard & Co. Price, $1.50. 


“A‘ Pillar of Salt,” by Jennette Lee (who is the wife of Gerald 
Stanley Lee and formerly known as Jennette Barbour Perry) is 
rather an unusual, although a somewhat unpleasant story. It is a 
tale of inventive genius, of an inventor enamored of his projected 
machine, and of the effect of his enthusiasm upon his family. The 
scene is a factory town of western New England, and the story de. 
scribes the workingman’s home with its trivial round of duties, the 
shop with its comrade-like relations, and the familiar New England 
landscape. The chief interest centers in the dreamy inventor and 
his patient wife, over whom the “machine” casts a shadow. Her 
anxiety lest the machine should absorb her husband’s thought so 
as to make life hard and cheerless is well depicted, but the inven- 
tion succeeds, although at the expense of the two interesting char- 
acters. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


“The Turn of the Road,” by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham, is 
one of the recent successes and well worth reading, which is more 
than can be said of all. This is the story of a singer who learns 
through love that the power of great talent is less than the power 
of perfect womanhood. Suddenly deprived of anabundant income 
she sets out to make her living asa singer in opera. She studies 
in Paris and becomes highly skilled in technique, but siags without 
moving her hearers. Her heart has not been awakened, though 
she has been loved with patient, loyal devotion by a splendid fel- 
low, who goes year after year to Paris to offer himself, but without 
success. After a few years a great misfortune comes upon him, 
when the girl finally appreciates his loyalty and awakes to passion- 
ate love. The book introduces interesting people who move in a 
wholesome atmosphere. Its style is light and graceful, and the 
dialogue handled with unusual skill. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 


“The Heritage of Unrest” is a strong novel by Gwendolen Over- 
ton, a new writer. In many ways it is a remarkable book and in 
all respects an interesting depurture from current fiction. It is a 
story of American army life told with touches of offhand colloqui- 
alism. In her descriptions, one is compelled to feel that she has 
that rare feeling for the exact word which most keenly makes the 
scene or the emotion real. The story is exceptionally well told and 
will make a decided sensation. New York. MacMillan & Co. 
Price, $1.5¢. 


* Religion in Literature and Religion in Life,” by Dr. Stopford 
Brooke, first defines what he means by “literature,” showing that 
the subject should be noble, the matter weighty with thoughtfand 
feeling, the manner graceful, temperate and beautiful, and the form 
so harmoniously composed as to give the ‘reader pleasure. He 
shows how this broad and all-embracing religion caused Burns to 
revolt from the “terrible religion of Calvinism,” how it came 
down to the present day, and he ends .with,a cry for a noble 
religion that will come through the Brotherhood of Man when 
made religious by being based on the Fatherhood of God. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cents. 


“ An Enclycopedia of Etiquette,” comes handy to most fam- 
ilies and in the one just issued by Emily Holt we find a truly 
reliable and valuable one. The proper forms ofjinvitation for the 
various kinds of social entertainments, such as dinners, receptions 
and dances, are described and illustrated ; and detailed instruction 
is given as to when and how and to whom to issue them, and 
besides these there are ever so many other points covered, so that 
the woman who wishes to do the right thing, at the right time 
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in the right way in social intercourse will find here minute 
instruction attractively given. New York. McClure, Phillips & 
Co. Price, $2. 


“ New Discoveries in Palmistry,” by J. B. Hargett, is a book 
of profound interest whether one has studied palmistry or not. It 
is different from other books on this subject as the author leaves 
out all fortune-telling. Nearly half its contents is new discoveries. 
It has two new types of hands. It is the most fully illustrated 
publication on the subject of palmistry. It excels anything else in 
its line by orderly and tasteful construction. It explains positive 
and negative causes and effects, passive and active causes and 
effects, passive and active prospective effects and claims to show 
how one may read in the palm of the hand the record and date of 
marriage, broken marriages, broken loves or engagements, whether 
the love or engagements holds good—all relations in love or pros- 
pective love. Then he shows by engraved plates the marriage 
lines as they should appear under the different circumstances 
enumerated. The book is fully illustrated and contains pictures 
of the hands of many famous persons. New York. Occidental 
Publishing Co. Price, $2. 


“The Light of the World” is a striking story by Herbert D. 
Ward. In conception it is very daring, while it is at the same 
time reverential in tone. The author seizes upon some recent 
scientific discoveries concerning the nature of light, and, ampfhify- 
ing them for the purposes of his story, brings them to bear upon 
the Resurrection in an entirely novel way. The event is authenti- 
cated toa scientific materialist in the light waves that fill interstel- 
lar space, resulting in his conviction of the truth of this cardinal 
fact of Christianity. Itis a story of much force, effectively told. 
Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, $1. 


Ralph Waldo Trine’s books are now so well known that any 
description of them seems superfluous. Recently the “Life Book- 
lets,” by the author of that now well-known book, “In Tune with 
the Infinite,” have been published in aset. Not only are they in 
convenient form so that they can be taken in the pocket, but all 
have been printed entirely from new plates, and are bound in an 
exceedingly artistic and durable form in fine silk cloth bindings. In 
addition to their new typography and binding, two of them— 
“Character-Building Thought Power” and “Every Living Crea- 
ture”—have been thoroughly revised and considerable new matter 
added to each. New York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 35 cents 
each. 


“King’s End” is not an English novel, as the title suggests, 
but one of Alice Brown’s charming stories of New England life. 
It is concerned with the romance of a New England girl of 
fine type whose religious idealism threatened both her own and 
her lover’s happiness. The story presents interesting phases of 
New England character, and is quite gypsy-like in its treatment of 
outdoor life. It isa story of unusual interest and power, and the 
author has cast over her characters the spell of a style as charming 
as it is simple, as fascinating as it is unusual. Boston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1,50. 


“One of the Blue Hen’s Chickens,” by Virginia Durant 
Young, is an interesting story which illustrates how a few earnest 
women made real the promises of the New Thought movement in 
their own individual lives. And the {details represent so truly a 
spiritual resurrection that every smallest factor in the case interests 
the reader because in it he is given an actual glimpse of the inner 
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life force at work. The truths of mental science are taken at their 
word and applied with simplicity and steadfastness, and with what 


_ will be called wonderful results. It is a thoroughly charming 


story, tinged with much of the romance of the old South and show- 
ing many of the prejudices of the new regime, and it is often 
amusing in its character touches as well as touching in its special 
developments of sincerity. Bangor. Chas. W. Close, 124 Birch 
street. Price, 50 cents. 


“A Carolina Cavalier” is what its title indicates, a rattling good 
historical novel, and it is by George Cary Eggleston who knows 
how to write a good story. Thisis a stirring tale of the Carolinas 
in the American Revolution, full of fire, plot "and action. Tories 
and patriots, war and adventure, love and valor crowd its pages, 
and hold the reader’s attention from first to last. The local color 
is wonderfully good and Southerners will welcome the book as 
giving a correct impression of their own country in the time of the 
Revolutionary War. It is a book to be read over and over and to 
like better with each reading. We predict for it a great sale 
Boston. Lothrop Publishing Co. Price, $1.50. 


The “Last of the Flatboats,” by’George Cary Eggleston, is a 
bright, stirring entertaining book for boys. The flavor of river life 
is very attractive to those whose memory includes the days of flat- 
boats and rafts on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, while to 
younger people it gives a vivid picture of the old days, forever 
gone. Full of life, energy and adventure it is also full of teaching 
without preaching and skillfully conveys instruction on many mat- 
ters not usually made the ‘subject of thought. The boys have a 
taste of “the strenuous life” in their swimming, diving, capturing 
burglars, rescuing castaways, and subsisting on carefully measured 
rations, and altogether the book has excitement enough to hold a 
dime-novel reader’s attention, while it inculcates wholesome lessons 
of self reliance, obedience to authority, tenderness and manliness. 
Get it for your boys and then share it with them. Boston. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. Price, $1.25. 


“The Story of the Nineteenth Century,” by Elbridge S. 
Brooks, is an unusual success in condensing the spirit of a wide 
subject within moderate compass. The method by which he 
secures this end is decidedly original and at the same time simple 
and natural. He makes ten divisions by allowing each decade to 
stand by itself, and secures the unity of the period by grouping the 
events of the decade around the man who was most characteristic 
of it. This would not answer for some centuries, but in ours the 
world moves so fast and life is so complex that a world movement 
may really be found for each one of its decades. Thus he calls 
the first decade the age of Napoleon, as it truly was, and the 
second, the age of Wellington. In the same way it is natural to 
speak of the ages of Kossuth, of Cavour, of Lincoln, as well as those 
of Bismarck, Tolstoi and Edison with which he ends the century. 
The treatment not only secures the unity of the period but actually 
covers the variety of the life of world during the age in question. 
The book marks the real sympathy between the nations, and suc- 
ceeds in bringing out strongly the community of interest which we 
too often overlook. This means that the writer is a good story 
teller, and by bringing cause and effect together makes a delight- 
fully clear and interesting picture of what would otherwise be dry 
fact. Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston. Price, $1.50. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, Mrs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
MRS. DIMIES T. S. DENISON, 
157 West 1o3rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
MISS MARGARET J. EVANS, 
Northfield, Minnesota, 


GENERAL FEDERATION NEWS. 


As many inquiries have been made in refer- 
ence to the duties of the Federation secretaries 
the executive board of the General Federation 
recommended the enclosed. 

MINNIE M. KENDRICK, 
Corresponding secretary G. F. W. C. 


The executive board of the General Federation recommends 
the following as the duties of the Federation secretaries: 

1. The Federation secretary shall be a means of communi- 
cation between the State and the General Federation. 

2. She shall perform the clerical work relating to the Genera! 
Federation and shall forward all applications for membership to 
the president of the General Federation. 

3. Itshall be her duty to assist the president of the State 
Federation in promoting the interests of the General Federation in 
her state and endeavor to bring clubs not belonging to the General 
Federation into this organization. 

4. She shall be appointed a delegate from the State Federa- 
tion to attend the biennial meetings, and in the absence of the State 
president she shall perform her duties at the biennial. 


The following is a list of the clubs whose applications for 
membership in the G. F. W. C. have been accepted by the mem- 
bership committee : 

Kalmia, North Attleboro, Mass., Mrs. E. G. Flint, president. 

Twentieth Century Club, St. Thomas, S. D., Mrs. Alice 
Clemmer Hager, president. 

The Outlook Club, Weiser, Idaho, Mrs. Emma J. Beadley, 
president. 

Mutual Improvement Circle, Ronceverte, W. Va., Mrs. Minette 
K. Driscol, president. 

Woman’s Research Club, Atlantic City, N. J., Miss Eliza 
Thompson, president. 

Magpie Club, Skagway, Alaska, Mrs. Louis S. Keller, 
president. 

The Century Club, Nampa, Idaho, Mrs. Julius Steinmeier, 
president. 

Woman’s Reading Club of Berwick, Berwick, Ill., Mrs. Z. 
Perkins Allen, president. 

Entre Nous Club, Mountain Home, Idaho, Mrs. Ella Perky, 
president. 

The West Side Shakespeare Club, Butte, Mont., Mrs. David 
A. Dickson, president. 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 
MRS. EMMA. A. FOX, 
21 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY : 
MRS. GEORGE W. KENDRICK, 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREASURER : 
MRS. EMMA M. VAN VECHTEN, 
1110 Second Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


AUDITOR: 
MRS. GEORGE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 
ALABAMA. 


EVENTEEN years ago in our Gulf City, Mobile, 
rose the first indications that Alabama women had 
felt the impetus for organization. Among those 
who had caught the inspiration that led Mrs. 
Croly in New York to establish Sorosis, it is 
pleasant to recall that Madam LeVert, a Mobile 

A Oe—0 | woman, was one of the strongest and ablest of the 

Ha | ig allies of Mrs. Croly in 1868, Madam LeVert being 

Na then resident in New York. 

The history of the club movement in America 
identifies itself closely with individuals. Alabama 
is no exception to the general rule. Therefore, 
to make this outline sketch clear and definite, I 
will cluster its details around the successive 
presidents. 

Miss Mary LaFayette Robbins, author of that delightful book 
“ Alabama Women in Literature,” became the first president, and 
her versatile talent has been called into service in every office of 
the A. F. W. C. except that of treasurer. Her culture and her 
charity beginning at home in the organization of the Study Club 
of Selma, whose presidency she filled for three consecutive years, 
she made herself skilled and strong to build wisely and well the 
broader foundations of the state organizations. The most insistent 
note of her administration was study of self culture, based on an 
almost religious conviction that Alabama daughters must be “as 
cornerstones polished after the similitude of a palace.” Her asso- 
ciates in office were Mrs. George B. Eager, vice-president; Mrs. 
Sterling Wood, treasurer; Mrs. George L. Haney, recording 
secretary, and Mrs. J. D. Wykar, corresponding secretary. These 
officers were unanimously elected by the first convention of clubs 
which met at Birmingham, pursuant to the invitation of the Cad- 
mean Circle of the Magic City, who thus made Alabama the fourth 
among all the states to federate her clubs. Three clubs from other 
cities entered the new Federation: The No Name Club of the 
Capital City, The Thursday Circle of Selma, and the Progressive 
Culture Club of New Decatur. 

The second convention were the guests of the No Name of 
Montgomery, whose president, Mrs. C. A. Lanier, is the wife of 
the distinguished Southern poet, whose name she bears, and 
daughter of the eminent jurist, David Clopton, of the Supreme 
Bench of Alabama. 

The Studiosis of Anniston, who have become leaders in the 
best altruistic endeavors of our women, now joined the club move- 
ment, as did the other strong clubs, Highland City Book of 
Talladega, and the Young Ladies’ Club of Anniston. 

The choice of president was again most happy, the office 
seeking the modest woman, Mrs. James A. Going, of the Cadmean 
Circle. 

Of earnest, purposeful nature and most winsome manners, her 
identification with the literary, social and religious life of Birming- 
ham counted for much, and her election to first place in the Feder- 
ation was but cordial acknowledgment of the true nobility of her 
mind and soul and of her wonderful faculty for service to her 


fellows. 
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The other officers chosen were Mrs. C. A. Lanier, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frederick Hardy, corresponding secretary; Miss Flora 
Frye, recording secretary, and Miss Katherine Holly, treasurer. 
So well did each perform her part that in this second year of its 
existence the membership of the Federation was doubled, and 
some steady growth ensued. 

The effort at Anniston to enlarge the scope of the Federation 
was strenuously made, and a practical demonstration of its inten- 
tion to unite philanthropic with literary effort was the carrying of 
the resolution made by Mrs. J. L. McConaughy to establish a 
library for the Girl’s Industrial School at Montevallo, an institution 
which is itself a monument to the intelligent zeal of Miss Julia 
Tutwiler, whose life has been devoted to the cause of education, 
and whose intelligent persistence won over the Alabama Legisla- 
ture to establish this school. 

No better personality than Mrs. George B. Eager to guide the 
effort for broadening the work, and enlarging and uplifting the 
spirit of the Federation could have been chosen. The inflow of 
“light, more light ” began, accompanied by the inevitable result of 
work, more work. The wife of the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Montgomery, under her leadership this sociological 
club movement became, as Geddes says all sociology must become 
before it is effective—“ shot through with Christianity.” Finding 
in each instance the right woman for the right place, she created 
or enlarged the following committees: On revision of the con- 
stitution, chairman, Mrs. John London; on club extension, chair- 
man, Mrs. Frederick Hardy; on education, chairman, Mrs. Kate 
H. Morrissette; traveling libraries, chairman, Mrs. R. H. Wilhoyt; 
publication, Mrs. L. J. Haley, and reciprocity under Miss Mary 
LaF. Robbins. Of more importance than even these was the 
reformatory committee, whose chairman, Mrs. R. D. Johnston, 
spoke at the Anniston Convention out of a full heart and out of 
actual observation and service on “ Prison Conditions in Alabama,” 
raising to highest degree of sympathy the hearts of other women 
for the young boys thrust among hardened criminals. With that 
eloquence which Daniel Webster tells us is inseparable from 
honest fervid conviction, with logic set on fire by love, Mrs. John- 
ston spoke to men and women of the peril of the wayward boys of 
Alabama. Her report to the convention two years afterward is its 
own praise. A charter secured from the legislature, a woman’s 
board of control appointed by the governor, and a state appropria- 
tion of $3000 for an industrial farm for Alabama white boys. Her 
efforts were seconded by club women in every county. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eager, had the press of the state in sympathy with her- 
self and her aims and they placed their columns at her service for 
the regeneration of youthful criminals. 

The traveling library committee secured co-operation in dis- 
tribution of books by scattered clubs; the publication committee 
worked faithfully, but an official organ failed to materialize; the 
education committee made such a presentation of the needs of 
Alabama that unanimously it was voted to publish the report and 
scatter it broadcast throughout the length and breadth of Alabama ; 
the revision committee broadened the platform; club extension 
brought in many more clubs, some of which were organized by 
their efforts; and the reciprocity committee drew closer to the 
“ fellowship of kindred minds” in which the Federation of every 
state is an ally of the churches. 

In the removal of Mrs. Eager to another state, her husband 
having been called to the Union Theological Seminary at Louis- 
ville, Alabama loses her presence but not her love and service. She 
is retained on the board of control of the Industrial Farm, for 
which in the city of Montgomery has been raised through her 
recent appeals the sum of one thousand dollars. 

On the subject of the Farm, let me say, the Legislature of 1901 
invited Mrs. R. D. Johnston to address them, and the Senate and 
the House listened with rapt attention to the matchless eloquence 
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of this noble woman pleading a sacred cause. The condition of 
the treasury was the reason given for amending her bill asking 
$25,000, reducing it to $15,000. 

The state to which Alabama lends Mrs. Eager first lent us the 
lady who was the fourth president of the A. F. W. C.—Kentucky, 
whose fame is fully borne out by the beautiful home life, club life 
and official record of Mrs. Irwin Craighead, who, with several 
others, organized the Reading Club in Mobile. The other officers 
were: Mrs. L. J. Haley, first vice-president; Mrs. J. G. Converse, 
second vice-president; Mrs. J. B. Knox, recording secretary; Mrs. 
F. I. Roper, corresponding secretary; and Mrs. R. H. Wilhoyte, 
treasurer, who, removing from the state, was succeeded by Mrs. J. I. 
McConaughy. 

The education committee dared seek legislative enactment to 
reform school laws and to increase state appropriation, meeting 
with large measure of success, and each committee added to its 
laurels of the preceding year. 

The new president was called upon to be editor-in-chief of 
“‘Woman’s Work,” a magazine which was the generous gift of 
Mrs. Evelyn Shepherd Fitzpatrick, of Montgomery, now Mrs. 
Albert H. Munger, of Kansas City, Mo., whose splendid brain and 
loyal heart are still devoted to Alabama. 

The praise that is louder than words of Mrs. Craighead’s first 
administration as president was the action of the Mobile conven- 
tion that called her to the office for a second term, when to her 
record as president she added such record as editor as won a ris- 
ing vote of thanks for herself and her associates and unanimous 
vote of continuance of the official organ, whose services as a 
medium of communication between the clubs and of organization 
of concentrated effort thus received cordial recognition. The 
entire staff of officers were re-elected under the new constitution, 
whose provisions permitted a second term. 

At the Birmingham convention the Alabama Federation 
taught a lesson in politics—the office sought the person. Detained 
in her home by stress of domestic care, great was the astonishment 
of Mrs. B. B. Ross when her associates thrust upon her the honor 
of the presidency, she having replied to inquiry by telephone that 
it would be impossible for her to serve. 

But she began with promptness and intelligence to organize 
working committees and to set in motion the forces she was to 
guide. Her able conduct of her department, Reciprocity, the year 
before in the club organ, demonstrated her fitness for chief-editor- 
ship, and all expected a year of notable achievement; but before 
the reassembling of the Alabama clubs, Mrs. Ross was forced to 
resign the position accepted with reluctance, and to go to Europe 
with her husband, professor of chemistry of the Auburn Poly 
technic College. She was urged to remain president and to let 
the forceful vice-president become acting president, but she put 
aside this suggestion and resigned, going keenly regretted by all. 

Of Northern birth and education, the seventh president of the 
Federation of the state of her adoption, Mrs. J. D. Wyker, has 
had a training in her own club, the Progressive Culture, of New 
Decatur, and an experience in Federation office that prepare her 
to succeed in an administration full to the brim of important 
issues. The first building on the Industrial Farm has had its 
glorious cornerstone laying; the free scholarship committee of 
the Girls’ Industrial School is besieged with applications; the 
education committee, under the leadership of Mrs. W. F. John- 
ston, of Anniston, finds itself face to face with the task to which 
under a former chairman the Federation pledged itself—to secure 
educational qualifications for the office of county superintendents 
of schools; the traveling libraries are confronted with indifference 
to their beneficence in the rural districts and expensive transporta- 
tion; the Reciprocity chairman and editor has Mrs. Ross’s record 
to rival; while the Club Extension has the example of Mrs. Thomas 
Owen’s success last year. 
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Mrs. Wyker will occupy in our State Federation a position 
somewhat similar to that of Mrs. Lowe in the General Federation 
—presiding officer at conventions in a Southern state, she herself a 
loyal Northern woman; while Mrs. Lowe, a true Southerner, pre- 
sides at greater conventions in Northern cities. 

Mrs. Wyker makes an immediate delightful impression and 
sustains it, so it follows that she succeeds in her faithful endeavors 
to win to our side the co-operation of the good men among whom 
we exert our activities. Her opportunities are great, and her per- 
sonality gentle, upright, fair and forceful. It is the confident 
expectation of those who know her, that she will add to the fame 
of the Alabama Federation, which is one of the many that are 
stirring for the principles that will usher in 

“That far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
KATE H. MORRISSETTE. 


COLORADO. 


Mrs. T. M. Harding, president of the State Federation, was 
the guest of Mrs. J. D. Whitmore, president of the Woman’s Club, 
during her recent stay in Denver. She took occasion to meet many 
of the Federation committees. Friday morning she met the Louisi- 
ana Purchase committee at the home of Mrs. W. S. Decker, and 
was entertained with the committee at luncheon. At 4 P. M. the 
committees on transportation and revision of the constitution met 
Mrs. Harding at Mrs. Whitmore’s, and in the evening they dined 
with Mrs. J. A. Ferguson. Saturday morning Mrs. Harding was 
at home to all chairmen and members of committees, and many of 
them called upon her to talk over the work of the Federation. 
Saturday afternoon came the reception at the club. On that occa- 
sion Unity church was thronged with club women from all the 
clubs of the city. Short, breezy reports of the various clubs repre- 
sented were given by the president, or some one authorized by her. 
The Athene Musical and Tuesday Musical Clubs sent a happy 
response in the form of songs. Mrs. Harding then gave a happy 
little talk on the work of the Federation. She especially advocated 
reciprocity days, and told of one which had been arranged between 
Canon City and Florence. She advocated work for the schools in 
school visiting, art decoration and school savings banks, and said 
the keynote of the Federation should be “Whatever is done for the 
children means a better citizenship a generation hence.” She was 
followed by Mrs. Henry Seifried of Georgetown, who is Colorado 
secretary of the General Federation, who made a witty little speech. 
There was a reception in the parlors at the close of the program. 

Mrs. C. H. Jacobson, chairman of the art committee of the 
State Federation, has been doing a splendid work with her com- 
mittee this winter. She has made stout portfolios for the juvenile 
traveling library boxes. Various sets of pictures have been mounted 
and typewritten or printed descriptions pasted on the back for 
these boxes. In addition to this, Mrs. Jacobson has taken up the 
decoration of the North Side reading room, in which she has been 
assisted by Mrs. T. A. Lewis and Mrs. W.S. Ament. This is now 
a public reading room, as much the property of the people as the 
schools, and its decoration is equally proper. 

The year book just sent out by the State Federation is the best 
ever issued. The Federation has grown, and this expression of its 
activities has grown along with it. The reports by the chairmen 
of the various committees are useful and valuable and will do much 
to keep the federated clubs in touch with the aims and achieve- 
ments of the organization. The reports are given as follows: 


Educational, Mrs. Fred Dick; art committee, Mrs. C. H. Jacobson; 
music, Mrs. John G. Steiner; reciprocity, Mrs. J. B. Ragan; 
national congress of mothers, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Parker; legisla- 
tive, Mrs. J. M. Conine; cliff dwellings, Mrs. W. S. Peabody; travy- 
eling library, Miss Minnie J. Reynolds. 
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The luncheon given by Mrs. E. G. Stoiber at the Brown Pal- 
ace recently for Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, of Colorado Springs, was 
the most lavishly elaborate affair ever given ‘in {the state. The 
long, brilliantly lighted and decorated table was laid ina big pri- 
vate dining room at the Brown, whose dado of Mexican onyx sug- 
gested and carried out the atmosphere of the Southwest, which 
was indicated inall the details of the decorations. On the mantels 
and cabinets about the walls were placed pieces of pottery from 
the cliff-dwellings, contrasted with pale pink cactus blooms. 

The decorations of the long table were green and crimson. In 
the center was a huge cactus, flaming with crimson blossoms. At 
intervals along the table were plaeed the dwarf pines of the South - 
west in crimson jars from the cliff palace, alternating]with the cliff- 
dwellers’ bowls, filled with crimson carnations and ferns. The 
name cards were painted with views of the cliff palace and the 
Brown Palace. At each woman’s place was a piece of Pueblo pot- 
tery, made by the descendants of the cliff-dwellers, filled with the 
historic parched corn, “the small, old corn,” as the ancients 
termed it. 

The luncheon was given as asort of jubilee to celebrate the 
leasing of the Mesa Verde from the Utes, to protect the cliff 
dwellings. The government has indorsed the lease made by the 
association with Chief Ignacio, and this gives the society control of 
the principal ruins for the next ten years. The next thing isto 
build a wagon road to the ruins, to make it possible to attract 
tourist trade. Mrs. McClurghas already raised the funds for this 
undertaking among her friends. A committee will go down to 
visit,the ruins and inspect the site for the road some timein May, 
and work will start as soon as the weather permits. 

The women of Colorado Springs are ruminating over quite a 
delightful plan. Itis that when the quarto-centennial celebration 
comes off at that city, August 1, 2 and 3, that there shall be a 
women’s congress in connection with it. Such a thing has never 
yet been held in the West, and although it would be composed 
mainly of Colorado women, it would doubtless prove a very inter- 
esting affair. There is to be a woman’s board appointed soon for 
the quarto-centennial. A committee of ladies, consisting of Mrs. 
Goddard, Mrs. Eldredge, Mrs. McClurg, Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, 
Miss Margaret Long, and others, has been appointed in connection 
with the President’s reception. They are discussing all sorts of 
social affairs for the President. But as he has, as yet, expressed 
only one desire in connection with Colorado Springs, and that is to 
go up Pike’s Peak, it is not known yet just how the arrangements 
will eventually be made. 

The Tuesday Musical Club of Denver introduced an innova- 
tion indeed on Friday, when the newly elected board which always 
chooses the officers of the society, elected Mrs. T. P. Dunbar, 
president. The club has never had any president before in the ten 
years of its existence, except Miss Isabel Hill. She was one of the 
twelve ladies who organized the club ten years ago, and she has 
always been its most faithful friend and promoter. But Miss Hill 
is now in Europe, where she has been most of the past year, and 
her movements for the future are so uncertain that it was impossi- 
ble for her to accept the chief office again. Mrs. Dunbar is a very 
charming little lady, a great favorite socially, and the club will 
doubtless continue its long career of prosperity under her adminis- 


tration. 


IDAHO. 


If it may be truthfully said that the men of America are gen- 
erally in favor of matters educational, it may with equal confidence 
be said that its women are almost universally so. 

Idaho has granted to women the right of suffrage, thereby con- 
ferring on them powerful political influence which is always exerted 
in the cause of all things good, moral and educational. The 
women’s clubs of this state are vanguards of all the resident women 
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in presenting to the public mind matters of general good, and in 
awakening interest and urging encouragement to plans for public 
benefits proposed by others. Just now the women’s clubs of this 
state are rejoicing with all the people over the success of important 
educational legislation during the session of the Legislature lately 
adjourned. Fifteen bills pertaining to educational matters became 
laws and in all of them can be traced, if not always direct, certuinly 
the silent influence of the women of the state. 

The Woman’s Columbian Club of Boise, championed two im- 
portant bills before the Legislature, one pertaining to taxation for the 
establishment and maintenance of free libraries and reading rooms ; 
the other, for the support ofa state free traveling library and the 
creation of a State Library Commission. The fclub’s earnest advo- 
cacy of these measures caused them to become quite the most 
conspicuous matters before the Legislature, and the club enjoyed 
the gratification of having these bills unanimously pass both 
houses of the Legislature in the midst of much enthusiasm of the 
legislators. The bills, handsomely enrolled and ornamented with 
the club’s colors by the legislative attaches, were presented to 
Governor Hunt, who immediately approved them. 

The first bill authorized the levy of a tax, not to exceed a rate 


of one mill, at the option of any community for the maintenance 


of a free library or reading rooms, and the latter bill appropriates 
$6000 for the purchase of free traveling library books and the sup- 
port of the library commission for the ensuing two years. The 


- Columbian Club instituted and sustained for several years a free 


traveling library in Idaho, and had in circulation fifteen cases of 
books aggregating nearly 800 volumes, which the club donated 
to the state immediately on the adoption of this law. 

The Columbian Club of Boise takes rank with the prominent 
women’s clubs of the nation and is recognized as one of the most 
influential organizations in Idaho. The club has a membership of 
nearly 200 earnest, zealous women, and are even aggressive in their 
efforts to promote the people’s private and public good, and in their 
determination to place our state among the states already high in 
the educational columns. 

The State Library Commission is composed of five members, 
to which the president of the State University and the state super- 
intendent of public inspection belong, ex-officio, the other three 
being appointed by the governor, and are: Mrs. S. H. Hays, ex- 
president of the Columbian Club; Mrs. E. J. Dockery, chairman 
of the educational committee of that club, both of Boise, and Miss 
Eliza Kercheval, of Rathdrum. The governor of the state still 
further recognized and honored this club by recently appointing 
its accomplished president, Mrs. Mary E. Ridenbaugh, a member 
of the board of university regents. 

The Outlook Club, organized on November 1, 1899, at Weiser, 
Idaho, advanced at once on its road to success under the capable 
management and direction of its first president, Mrs. A. G. Butter- 
field. Theclub is very comprehensive in its purposes, and its 
present membership of thirty-six have accomplished surprising 
results, demonstrating that large membership is not necessarily 
essential for real effectiveaess in a woman’s club. The success of 
this club in a small place is an incentive to other like communities 
to emulate it, and thus works the leaven of the club spirit with 
aims and ends beyond computation. The relief committee of the 
Outlook Club has doae much in helping clothe the poor and re- 
lieve the sick, and in addition conducts an employment bureau suc- 
cessfully. A public reading room, instituted by the club under 
many difficulties, is now in a flourishing condition owning fifty 
volumes of books, and is subscriber fora number of magazines, 
periodicals and papers. Besides, Weiser is upon the Free Traveling 
Library circuit, and the club is in charge of these books, thus 
having its reading room supplemented with a new case of fifty 
books every ninety days. The reading room committee is now at 
work on an amateur play, the proceeds of which will become the 
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beginning of a building fund, and the club confidently expects to 
ultimately own its club building and reading room. 

The club’s park committee is receiving much encouragement 
in its negotiations for a public park. The child’s sewing school of 
the club is well established, and presently a boys’ club with a 
Chautauquan course of nature study will be inoperation. These 
and other features constitute the club’s powers for good. The 
papers read at its bi-monthly meetings are always carefully pre- 
pared and full of interest and instruction. 

Los Angeles, the next meeting place of the General Federa- 
tion, is within reaching distance of this region of “ magnificent 
distances” and many Idaho club women are already formulating 
plans to participate in the benefits of the bi-ennial to be held in 
that city in the spring of 1902. 

Mrs. E. J. DOCKERY. 


ILLINOIS. 


The women of Illinois are greatly interested in all laws relating 
to the welfare of children, particularly those designated as delin- 
quent and dependent. 

With this object in view the legislative committee"has sent out 
the following circular to the clubs of the state, in order to arouse 
interest and co-operation : 


To the Federated Clubs of Illinois: 


The legislative committee has carefully considered such bills 
as have been presented and for which the interest of the clubs 
has been solicited, and submits the following recommendations and 
report: 

As these bills are on different subjects, which ‘appeal with 
varying degrees of interest to club members according to their 
tastes and lines of work, the committee suggests that this full 
report should be read at the club meeting and the different bills 
referred by the club to such committees or individuals as will be 
most likely to be interested in the subject matter thereof. Copies 
of any bill may be obtained by writing to the senator or member 
of any district. 

The interest of any club may be shown and influence exerted 
in the following ways: 

1. By club endorsement of any bill, said endorsement to be 
forwarded by secretary to all senators and members from district 
in which said club is located. : 

2. By personal letters to the senators and members of the 
district, and also to the members of the committee to which such 
bill may be referred. 

3. By arousing public sentiment in favor of such bills, through 
general or club meetings, at which the purposes of said bills may 
be fully set forth and thoroughly discussed. 

The bills for which aid is desired are as follows: 

1. To provide for free conveyance of children to and from 
— in districts covering an area of more than four square 
miles. 


2. Toa provide high school privileges for all persons of school 
age in any district in Illinois. 

To encourage the establishment of school libraries in 
school districts having less than 1000 inhabitants. 

4. To make the mother equal guardian with the father in the 
care and custody of their children. 

. Appropriation for the establishment and maintenance of 
an epileptic colony. ) 

6. To aid school districts in the maintenance of kindergar- 
tens and the establishment of manual training in their public 
schools. 

These bills are the — ones which have already been intro- 
duced, but several other bills have been prepared which deserve all 
the aid possible from the clubs to secure their passage. 


These bills are: 


1. A bill to appropiate $100,000 for a woman’s building at 
the State University ; this is included in the bill for appropriations 
for the State University presented by the board of trustees, and 
we hope all the clubs will request individual members to write to 
their senators and members on this subject. 

z. Amendment to the Compulsory Educational Laws in towns 
and cities raising the school time from 16 weeks to 24. 
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3. Bill providing for a library commission to regulate library 
work and traveling libraries throughout the state. 

4. A bill to reorganize State Board of Charities and provid- 
ing for civil service in all the charitable institutions of the state. 
This bill has been prepared by members of the State Board of 
Charities and is only waiting the appointment of committees to be 
presented in both houses. 

5. One of the most important and far reaching bills ot all is 
one to provide for an Industrial Reform School for juvenile delin- 
quents under 14 years of age. At the present time there is no suit- 
able place for the care of these young boys, petty offenders against 
the law, and as a consequence they are imprisoned in jails, houses 
of correction or sent to Pontiac, which is not only an offence -gainst 
humanity but in the opinion of many also against the law. The 
Supreme Court has held Pontiac to be a penitentiary, and ruled 
that no boy can be sent there unless he has committed an offence 
which, were he an adult, would be punishable by confinement in 
the penitentiary. Therefore, he must be indicted bya grand jury, 
tried by a regular jury, and convicted of a ope | efore he can 
be legally confined in Pontiac. Pontiac is all right for such boys, 
but is not the place for the childish offenders who need home care 
and right moral training more than punishment. Undoubtedly 
ev ry country in the state can show the need of such an institution, 
of which the club members may convince themselves by conversing 
with their county judge and inspecting their county jails. 


Lucy L. FLOWER. 

Mrs. GEORGE WATKINS. 
MARY BARTELME. 

Mrs. W. R. JEWELL. 
SARAH H. BonD HANLEY. 
KATE F. O’CONNOR. 


Following is the synopsis of the Bill for An Act to Establish 
a State Home for Delinquent Boys. 

1. Delinquent boys under 16 coming under the provisions of 
the Juvenile Court Bill from any county in the state to be sent to 
such home at state expense. 

2. Managed by six trustees, three to be appointed by the 
governor and three to be elected by donors. No compensation for 
trustees but expenses paid. 

3. A suitable site of not less than 320 acres to be secured by 
donation and other donations provided for. 

4. Institution on cottage plan, not more than forty in one cot- 
tage. Simple construction provided for throughout. 


5 Good common school education and instruction in agricul- 
ture, horticulture or other trades necessary to fit boys for the ordi- 
nary employments of life. Home to be under supervision of State 
Board of Charities. 


6. Boys to be returned to hemes (if suitable) or placed in 
other homes as soon as improvement in conduct will warrant. 


The Chicage Association of Collegiate Alumnae has done a 
fine piece of work in the preparation of a summary of Laws relat- 
ing to Compulsory Education and Child Labor in the United 
States that should receive attention and appreciation. 


The Compulsory Education Law of Illinois requires children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years to attend school for sixteen 
weeks during the year. The Illinois Child Labor Law forbids the 
employment for wages of children under the age of 14 years. The 
oipt operation of these laws makes it possible for children who 

ave complied with the school requirements of sixteen weeks’ 
attendance, but who are without proper home restraint, to spend 
their time on the streets for the rest of the year. Since they may 
not work, and need not go to school, they are necessarily left to the 
demoralizing influences of idleness, often under vicious surround- 
ings. The effect of such a life on children ina great cijy is shown 
in the statistics of juvenile crime. Mr. Riis has said: “ Three- 
fourths of all juvenile delin uency in New York is the result of 
truancy, the street life of children.’ 

A similar assertion might be made of Chicago. The discrep- 
ancy between the Compulsory Education and Child Labor laws, 
which is in part responsible for the present state of things in IIli- 
nois, has become the subject of serious consideration on the part 
of many persons interested in juvenile reform, among them some 
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of the women’s clubs of this city and state. A lengthening of the 
compulsory school term (at least in cities) so that the school 
period will correspond more nearly with the period during which 
employment is forbidden, seems to be the remedy need The 
Citizens’ Educational Commission of the Civic Federation has 
passed a recommendation for an increase of the compulsory school 
term from sixteen weeks to twenty-six weeks, and it is expected 
that this recommendation will be embodied in a bill which the 
commision is to present to the Legislature this winter. 
In view of the fact that conflicting opinions are held as to the 
details of the proposed legislation, it has been thought that a com- 
arative study of such Techtation in other states might prove 
elpful. By reason of the close connection between the two sub- 
— the main points of the child labor laws in states having such 
— have been included with the provisions on compulsory 
ucation. 


The Elgin Woman’s Club was organized about fourteen years 
ago, in the interest of the Elgin Academy. 

A charter was secured and active work was begun, members 
of the club being on the board of trustees. 

Several thousand dollars were raised for this institution which 
is an old and well established one. Two members of the club, 
Mrs. Lucy Lovell (deceased) built and Mrs. M. E. Lord equipped, 
a manual training edifice on the academy grounds. 

As the work broadened a house and lot were given to the club 
by Henry Sherman for hospital purposes. 

When this property was found inadequate a large structure 
was built on desirable grounds, well equipped and named for the 
original donor Henry Sherman Hospital. 

The largest subscription to the new building was that of Mrs. 
M. E. Lord of $5000, to which the club added in various sums. 

The original property and a number of valuable lots are owned 
by the club. 

The hospital, extensive grounds and annex, in which is located 
the training school for nurses, is valued, conservatively, at $40,000. 

For the support of the same the club receives from the city 
$1500 per year, and the income from a farm which is deeded to the 
club, but on which the owner holds a life lease. 

Various churches, the watch factory, Coffee Club and other 
organizations furnish rooms and free beds. 

Fees from patients and pupil nurses will help towards making 
the institution self supporting in a short time. 

The nurses who have gone out from the training school and 
the class which will graduate this month are well prepared to fill 
their professional duties. 

To meet the large demands for money to support this work, 
the club on Memorial Day published a Woman’s edition, which 
realized about $1600. 

For two years “Trolley Days” has brought into the treasury 
about $650. 

The largest bequest received this year was $1000 from the 
Ellen Hinsdell estate. 

The club members have come to believe that the Lord not 
only loves a cheerful giver, but raises up such in places where 
needed. 

The treasurer, Miss E. A. Lunn, receives no salary and will 
expend this year the sum of $15,000 in this work. In this good 
work she is assisted by the club women, who expend money, time 
and strength in living up to the motto of the Elgin Woman’s Club, 
“Progress.” 

From time to time the work of other clubs of Illinois will be 
presented. 

A feature of the Year Book of I. F. W. C., which has received 
much favorable mention, is the recognition given to General Fed- 
eration interests in marking with an asterisk the clubs of the same, 
and a greeting which should prove mutually helpful. 


EUGENIE M. BAcon. 
Decatur, Ill., April 13. 
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IOWA. 


The first district meeting of Iowa federated clubs was held in 
Carroll in March. It was called by Mrs. W. L. Culbertson of Car- 
roll, who represents the tenth congressional district on the Federa- 
tion Committee on Club Extension, recently formed. Twenty-two 
clubs were represented, and an interesting and valuable program 
was presented. A fine paper by Mrs. Mabel V. D. Hutchinson | 
president of the State Federation, on “The Club as a Developing 
Agency,” was an important feature, the paper being followed by 
an interesting discussion. Mrs. Maria C. Bibbs, chairman of the 
Federation Village Improvement Committee, presented a timely 
and suggestive pap:r on “Village Improvement,” and “Manual 
Training in the Public Schools” was the subject of a very thought’ 
ful and valuable paper by Mrs. Clara Clark Garst of Coon Rapids. 

It is hoped that the example set by the clubs of the tenth dis- 
trict, under Mrs. Culbertson’s leadership, will be emulated by 
those in other quarters of the state. District federation gives an 
opportunity for neighboring clubs to become acquainted, and awak- 
ens renewed interest in the possibilities of club organization. 

HARRIET C. TOWNER. 


In response to the call issued by Mrs. W. L. Culbertson a con- 
vention of women’s clubs of the tenth congressional district 
assembled in the Presbyterian church at Carroll, and held a 
delightful convention. 

Nineteen clubs from outside were represented, while the Clio, 
Musical Hour and Cecilian Clubs of Carroll were in attendance. 
Over forty delegates were present and the president of the Iowa 
Federation was among the speakers. | 

The executive board of the Iowa State Federation, with the 
view of giving neighboring clubs an opportunity of becoming 
better acquainted, and the hope to awaken in this way renewed 
interest in organization, appointed a committee of one in each con- 
gressional district to arrange for and call such a meeting. We 
learn that this is the only one that has materialized. 

It is interesting to note that a local paper at Carroll says, edi- 
torially of the meeting: “ The women who served as delegates the 
convention of federated clubs of this congressional district in 
Carroll, last week, were superior in mental equipment and intellec- 
tual resources to the average of ability among the legislators bi- 
ennially representing the same constituency. In the practicability 
of ideas advanced and the intelligence with which they were main- 
tained those women would have done credit to any legislative 
assembly. If women had the power what a moral elevation they 
would impart to national life and character.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The New England Conference has come and gone. Asa 
precedent and an unknown quantity it has excited the interest and 
stimulated the curiosity of club women for several months. As an 
actual experience it has been valuable in many ways. 

It has proved the loyalty of the Massachusetts clubs to their 
State Federation in the most substantial and gratifying manner 
It has crystallized certain facts before held in solution, so to speak, 
and it has developed greater sympathy and friendship for each 
other among the State Federations of New England. 

While no policy respecting the relations of the states to the 
General Federation was formulated (as indeed none was intended 
to be), and no concerted action was even suggested, the clear 
understanding of the situation brougbt about by the Conference is 
already influencing the action of the states. The Rhode Island 
State Federation, on April 16, voted to indorse the Massachusetts 
amendments, and the other states have the matter under advise- 
ment. This} is the more [gratifying in that Massachusetts never 
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premeditated presenting her cause, as such, to the Conference, and 
it was only at the last moment that the matter of the General Fed- 
eratien was placed on the program. 

The objects of the New England Conference are in the way of 
being realized. The results bid fair to transcend the expectations 
of those who planned it. As conceived by them its purpose was to 
provide an opportunity for each state to acquaint the other with 
its individual work and methods; to strengthen the unity of pur- 
pose and feeling that should bind together all jclub women, and 
especially those of New England ‘whose training, interests, and 
ideals are so nearly the same; and incidentally, as illustrative of 
work undertaken by Massachusetts, to place before the clubs a 
new ideal affecting our national life. 

To the cordial invitation of the Massachusetts’ State Federa- 
tion the club women of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut as cordially responded, coming, half a 
thousand strong, to experience the hospitality of the old Bay State. 
The program of the conference began when, on Thursday, 
April 11, the distinguished visitors presented their credentials at 
Chipman Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, where members of the 
New England Women’s Club, the senior};organization of the 
country, waited to welcome them and place in their keeping the 
keys of Massachusetts clubland. Lunch was served in the hand- 
somely decorated rooms of the club, while in the blue room of the 
same building the Woman’s Era Club kept open house for such as 
might stray within its boundaries. Out at Dorchester the same 
afternoon in the model club house of the Dorchester Woman’s 
Club, the Thursday Morning Fortnightly held a reception with a 
musical and literary program to which the visiting club women 
were invited and which very many of them attended, afterward 
expressing their pleasure in this early contact with their Massachu- 
setts hostesses. 

Thursday evening the opening meeting of the Conference was 
held in Symphony Hall, the only building in Boston adequate in 
size and appointments to the demands of the occasion. An audi- 
ence of two thousand, mainly women, gathered to listen to a pro- 
gram, not the least interesting number of which was” the address 
by that grand woman and long idolized leader of the club move- 
ment, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. To a looker-on, this audience of two 
thousand women, handsomely gowned, with refined, intellectual 
faces and representing the best elements of society, was guarantee 
of the genuineness, the value and the permanence of the club idea. 
On the stage besides the speakers were members of the governor’s 
staff, the visiting club presidents, officers and directors of the 
Massachusetts State Federation, members of the Civil Service 
Reform and New England Conference Committees and of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
Association, representatives of the press and other distinguished 
guests. 

The program included greetings from Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 
president of the Massachusetts State Federation; Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, honorary president of the Federation; Hon. John L. Bates, 
lieutenant-governor of Massachusetts; and addresses on “ Civil 
Service Reform,” by Mr. Edward Cary, of New York, and Hon. 
Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore. 7 

Miss Rowe’s warm greeting to the delegates expressed the 
pride of the Massachusetts State Federation in calling together 
“an assembly which marked a memorable epoch in the eight years 
of its history. From small beginnings it"had grown into an organi: 
zation of about one hundred and seventy clubs, ranging from small 
parlor groups to clubs with from ‘six hundred to seven hundred 
members, all doing a splendid work of university extension. Its 
twenty-three thousand club women were developing along three 
lines—social education, social exchange and social service. In this 
growing tendency to social service rested the permanence and 
vitality of the club movement. This meeting was one of the ways 
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in which the Massachusetts State Federation aimed to promote a 
purer public spirit, a finer public life, a more robust patriotism.” 

Mrs. Howe, the “ mother of clubs,” was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. Her welcome to the club women acknowledged the enconr- 
agement imparted by the aid so willingly given by eminent men to 
the endeavors of women. That club women as well as the general 
public needed instruction in the matter of civil service reform she 
feltsure. “In this as in other things,” she said, “let us never 
think that we know so much as to be afraid to know more. This 
persuasion is the source andJ}foundation of all superstitions, politi- 
cal as well as religious. I am sorry tosay it is one which all 
women are too prone to cherish. But truth is a flower which con- 
stantly unfolds, presenting in its new aspects new revelations of 
good and beauty.” Such an unfolding, Mrs. Howe felt, would 
come from the exposition of the subject and she ventured to prom- 
ise the speakers of the evening a most appreciative and sympa- 
thetic audience. 

Lieutenant-Governor Bates in an eloquent speech extended 
the welcome of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the visitors. 
He paid a splendid tribute to woman’s influence, asserting that 
there had never been a great cause carried forward, a great reform 
in morals effected or anything accomplished that has tended to 
uplift humanity, except it has been directed by woman’s intuition, 
assisted by her sympathy, or except as her hands have buckled on 
the armor in which its champions have gone forth invincibly to 
fight and win the victory. 

Mr. Edward Cary, who had been expected to speak on “ Civil 
Service Reform,” was detained in New York by illness. His 
address, “ From Pekin to New York,” was impressively read by 
Miss Helen M. Cole of Boston. Mr. Cary’s paper first demon- 
strated women’s concern in the suppression of the spoils system. 
“In every function of the government where the unclean hand of 
the spoilsman makes itself felt, you feel it as really, if not as dis- 
tinctly as we. You help pay the taxes that are squandered or per- 
verted. You suffer from the pollution of the courts. Every loss 
of force, skill, honesty or dignity in the government due to the 
triumph of the spoils system over the merit system falls on you as 
on us. The safety of life and property, the care of health, the 
schooling of children, the general attention to the interests we all 
have in common and cannot attend to as individuals, all these are 
yours as well as ours. You pay as dearly for their neglect, some 
times even more dearly!” Woman’s power for reform was shown. 
“ And to the one force that can aid good government and check 


bad government—absolutely the only force equal to the task—the 


force of a sound, just, candid public opinion, you can contribute 
substantially.” In order to give a clear idea of the necessity of 
reform attention was called to a “ great public service performed 
according to the principles we advocate, and to a most important 
administration in which they are impudently and cynically violated 
and in which the spoils methods are shamelessly applied.” The 
examples cited were General Chaffer’s clean administration in 
Pekin, and the protection of vice by the police of New York city. 

Mr. Cary’s paper closed with a strong bid for woman’s sup- 
port. “I have tried to make clear to you what our cause is. 
Surely it is one in which intelligent and patriotic women can 
interest themselves. As I have said the only force through which 
it can succeed is the force of public opinion, and to that force you 
can make substantial contribution. Indeed, without your aid, 
direct or indirect, organized or individual, I do not think that any 
important cause stands much chance of victory. And of victory, 
soon or late, I am for my part as sure as I am of tomorrow’s dawn.” 

The closing address of the evening was by Mr. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, who defined “ The Meaning of Civil Service Reform.” 
Mr. Bonaparte assumed that no argument was needed to convince 
men that political tests are not necessary for applicants for non- 
political office. The real stumbling block to reform is the torpor 
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of the national conscience. In dealing with political questions 
charity and forbearance were recommended, but flagrant abuses in 
the public service should in no way be condoned. “We can 
make no bargain with iniquity; we ask, and ask only, that public 
trustees shall do their duty; not the half, or any other fraction, 
but the whole of their duty; not that they do it here and there, or 
now and then, but that they do it everywhere and always, and we 
can and will be satisfied with no less.” 

The programe for the Symphony Hall meeting was prepared 
by the civil service reform committee of the Massachusetts State 
Federation, and much credit is due Miss Foster, acting chairman 
of the committee, for her services in’securing speakers and other 
substantial assistance for the meeting. All other {details were in 
charge of Mrs. Lillian B. Carter, president of the Chelsea Woman’s | 
Club, to whose fine executive ability the perfection of the arrange- 
ments was due. She was ably assisted by a committee composed 
of leading club women, and an efficient corps of ushers. 

On Friday morning the sun shone, after eleven days of rain, 
and all ways led to Malden. By ten o’clock the Auditorium was 
thronged. From pit to dome, boxes and stage, balconies and 
orchestra were filled with women called together, as has been well 
said by one who was present as an onlooker, not for the purpose of 
advancing their own social position or their individual glory, but to 
discuss questions of vital importance to the homes of the country. 

On the stage, which was tastefully decorated with flowers and 
tropical plants, was Miss Rowe, the president of the Massachusetts 
State Federation, other members of the executive board, the New 
England Conference committee, and representatives of the clubs 
that had assisted by financial support or the entertainment of dele- 
gates, or both, to make the Conference a success. Among these 
were Mrs. Adelaide N. Blodgett, Miss Katherine H. Stone, Miss 
Etta H Glidden, Mrs. Ida B. Adams, Mrs. Annie S. Amory, Mrs. 
Anna T. Bush, Mrs. Sarah A. Forbes, Mrs. E. M. F. Hartwell, 
Miss Ida Hunnemap, Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs, Miss Mary H. 
Ladd, Mrs. J. Arabelle Punchard, Mrs. J. St. Pierre Ruffin, Mrs. 
May L. Sheldon, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Mrs. Anna D. West, Miss Helen A. Whittier, Mrs. Lillian 
Grosvenor, Miss Mary E. Merriam, Miss Georgie Bacon, Miss 
Harriet O. Nelson, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. Harriet Baldwin, 
Mrs. J] B. Claus, and many others. 
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During the morning one of the boxes was occupied by the state 
presidents: Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, of Maine; Mrs. Susan C. 
Bancroft, of New Hampshire; Mrs. E. B. Whitaker, of Vermont; 
Mrs. Susan C. Ballou, of Rhode Island; Miss Mary M. Abbott, of 
Connecticut. Other boxes were assigned for the use of the press 
and members of committees. 

The cordial welcome of the two Malden clubs, Old and New, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Association of the Malden Hospital, through 
whose splendid generosity the Massachusetts State Federation 
was enabled to offer this meeting to its guests, was gracefully 
expressed by Mrs. Mary A. Grier, president of Old and New, and 
an untiring member of the New England Conference committee. 
Mrs. May L. Sheldon, president of the Lynn Woman’s Club and 
chairman of the Conference committee, and to whose excellent 
judgment and downright hard work a very large proportion of the 
success of the Conference is due, presented the subject of the 
meeting, “Community Betterment.” The story of the country and 
and city mouse in Mrs. Sheldon’s happy little speech, gave the 
next speaker, Dr. Josiah Strong, the opportunity to rejoice that he 
was in a company of women where mice could be introduced with- 
out creating consternation. Dr. Strong spoke of “The Problem of 
the City.” The problem of congestion he held.to be natural and 
permanent and therefore not to be evaded, but met and solved. 
The fundamental problem is the political problem. The principles 
on which the republic is founded are two—federation and local 
self government. From 1861 four years were spent at the front in 
defending the first, while at home the second was openly violated. 
Bosses flourished, public funds were diverted to private uses. 
Thirty years ago the bubble was ripped open, and the scandal 
astonished the earth. As a result the government of the cities 
passed into the hands of the state. Butin another generation the 
population of the cities would be ten million more than that of the 
country. Would the cities then submit to the dictation of the 
state, or would they themselves make the laws for the nation? And 
if the cities are controlled by the gambling and the saloon elements, 
shall these also control the republic? “I think,” said Dr. Strong, 
“that God has given this nation just one generation in which to 
train men for local self government.” Dr. Strong disclaimed 
intent to create panic, and to American women he paid the compli- 
mant of believing that their influence could clear the situation. 
“The women of America can have what they demand. Let them 
demand clean politics and we shall have clean politics.” 

The questions that followed Dr. Strong’s address showed the 


‘awakening force of his presentation of the subject and the desire 


of his hearers to know how best to attack the evils which he 
depicted. He urged the duty of using the ballot to the extent per- 
mitted, and the necessity of educating women to a sense of their 
municipal responsibility. 

Mr. Rollin Lynde Hartt, of the Boston “Transcript,” presented 
“The Problem of the Country.” Hespoke of the vast westward 
“trek” of the Yankee, and said we have been robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Club women should endeavor to reclaim the sleepy, 
neglected towns of the East. He pointed out the necessity for 
elevating the social and intellectual life of the decadent town and 
of beautifying country life. Libraries should be established and 
improved, and he especially urged the regeneration of the Sunday 
school library. A valuable suggestion was that Boston club women, 
for instance, entertain the women of the country towns occasion- 
ally, instead of confining their intercourse with them to their own 
visits to the country. This, he thought, might result in mutual 
benefit. Mr. Hartt’s address provoked many questions which he 
answered with much felicity. 

At the close of the morning session a bountiful luncheon was 
served to 1250 of the 1500 womenin attendance on the meeting. 
It is no easy thing to feed such a multitude, but the Malden 
women had so systematized arrangements and devoted themselves 
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so assiduously to the comfort of their guests that all were served 
with ease. 

The afternoon session, in the expressive words of Miss Rowe, 
was the “kernel of the conference.” The first speaker was Mrs. 
Anna D. West, a vice-president of the Massachusetts State Feder. 
ation, and a director of the General Federation. Mrs. West spoke 
of the “Relation of the General Federation to the Woman’s Era 
Club,” and her address was a calm and dispassionate statement 
of facts. The Massachusetts amendments, substituting the State 
Federation for the club as the unit of membership, had been ruled 
unconstitutional. With the majority of the board opposed to the 
admission of the Woman’s Era Club, it was but natural that the 
pressing invitation to hold the next biennial at Los Angeles had 
been accepted. Had it come to Boston there was little doubt of 
the result. Mrs. West felt the principle involved to be of more 
vital importance than any question of social equality, and that it 
was the duty of New England club women to convince the club 
women of the country that the General Federation does not stand 
for the aristocracy of birth or wealth, but for aristocracy of 
intellect. 

Miss Rowe presented the theory of reorganization as a way 
out of the present difficulty, and Miss Whittier explained the 
theory, bringing forward convincing arguments in its favor. The 
resulting discussion established several facts, among them the 
loyalty of the clubs to the federation idea, their practically unani- 
mous sentiment in favor of reorganization, and their warm support 
of the cause of the Woman’s Era Club. Their agreement, how- 
ever, did not extend to any policy of action, some clubs believing 
that withdrawal from the General Federation was the only:con- 
scientious course, and others that withdrawal would be cowardly. 
It transpired that the Middlesex Women’s Club of Lowell and sev- 
eral other influential clubs had already withdrawn from the Gen- 
eral Federation, content to hold their membership through the 
State Federation and on the same terms as the Woman’s Era Club. 
The whole discussion was calm and dignified, and impartially con- 
ducted by Miss Rowe. 

The reports of the state presidents, under the head of “What 
Our State Federation Is Doing,” were full of interest andJsugges- 
tion. Maine’s work along educational lines’ and for traveling 
libraries was described by Mrs. Anna’Sargent Hunt. An annual 
appropriation from the Legislature’had been secured for the latter, 
and nine thousand volumes are now in circulation, chiefly among 
fishing villages and isolated lumber camps. 

Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, of New Hampshire, told how the 
club women had secured an appropriation from the state of $30,000 
for a school for feeble-minded children, and were now engaged in 
interesting women throughout the Union to prevent |the wanton 
destruction of our forests. 

Mrs. E. B. Whitaker reported Vermont ’women’s success in 
gaining a legislative appropriation of $600 a year for traveling 
libraries, and their unsuccessful effort to procure the appointment 
of women on school committees and the boards of institutions. 
Individual clubs had done much along educational lines'and for 
village improvement. Rhode Island’s achievements, as described 
by Mrs. Susan C. Ballou, included establishment of village kinder- 
gartens and other educational work, a pamphlet on the legal status 
of women distributed to every club woman in the state, endorse- 
ment of the Consumers’ League and tentative work for civil 
service reform. Individual clubs, founded first for mutual im- 
provement, had broadened in their work, including scholarship 
funds, education associations, schoolroom decoration and an 
endeavor to make the man facturing city beautiful in their list of 
undertakings. 

Miss Mary M. Abbott’s account of Connecticut’s work showed 
it to be well systematized and effective. Much had been done in 
assisting the schools with needed apparatus, books and pictures, 
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and by improving sanitary conditions. The Federation is now 
working for an improved school system which shall include town 
instead of district management, consolidation of small schools, 
higher requirements for teachers, enriched courses of study and 
state supervision. In legislation, the Federation is asking for an 
equal guardianship law. Itis investigating industrial conditions 
and sowing the seed for a Consumers’ League. Next year its work 
will be for civil service reform. 


The cordiality and good fellowship inspired by the Conference 
found its most brilliant expression in the reception at the Vendome 
Friday evening. The state suite was most elaborately decorated 
tor the occasion. Flags and banners, yeilow and white bunting 
and yellow ribbons were used lavishly, yet in perfect taste. The 
mantels were banked with jonquils; jonquils, ferns and violets 
adorned the tea table, and an abundance of palms screened the 
musicians. In the receiving line were the visiting presidents with 
the president and four vice-presidents of the Massachusetts State 
"ederation. The order was as follows: Miss Rowe, Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Whitaker, 
Mrs. Ballou, Miss Whittier, Miss Abbott. 


At the tea table were Mrs. Adelaide Blodgett, treasurer of the 
Massachusetts State Federation; Mrs. Lillian Breed, former state 
chairman of the General Federation; Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
editor and publisher of the CLUB WOMAN; Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt 
Gosse, vice-president of the Boston Business League, and Dr. 
Cahill, of the New England Woman’s Club. At the pretty little 
frappé tables were Mrs. Ambrose Lawrence and Mrs. George C. 
Brooks, of the Wednesday Morning Club and Mrs. Ida Barrett 
Adams and Mrs. Alice Taylor Jacobs, directors of the Massachu- 
setts State Federation. 


A throng of well dressed women filled the rooms at an early 
hour, the attendance being about 600. These were were intro. 
duced to the receiving party by an efficient corps of ushers in 
charge of Miss Etta H. Glidden, corresponding secretary of the 
Federation. The young ladies who served the guests assiduously 
with the delicacies of the collation were directed by Mrs. Ellen E. 
C. Blair, president of the Dorchester Woman’s Club, and Mrs. 
Julia R. Aldrich, of the Heptorean Club of Somerville, efficient 
members of the reception committee. 


The elaborate and beautiful decorations were the conception 
of Mrs. Edward Payson Thayer, an invaluable member of the 
reception and registration committees. Other members of the 
reception committee who rendered valuable assistance were Mrs. 
C. E. A. Bartlett, president of the Wednesday Morning Club, 
Mrs. Henry D. Forbes, president Roxburghe Club, Mrs. May 
Alden Ward, first vice-president Massachusetts State Federation. 

The success of the New England Conference was due to the 
spirit in which it was planned, the cordial response of the other 
states to Massachusetts’ invitation, the generous support of the 
individual clubs, and the hard work of the committees. The 
efforts of different members of the Conference committee have 
been commended, but a special word of praise should be spoken 
of the secretary, Miss Elizabeth B. Sharp. Miss Sharp’s work, 
including that of registration, in which she had the assistance of an 
able committee, was enormous and performed with exceptional 
excellence and to her care and painstaking was very largely due 
the smooth running of the machinery of the Conference. 


The idea of the Conference belongs exclusively to the presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts State Federation, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, 
who planned its program and assisted in arranging its details. To 
her wise selection are due its coherence, homogeneity, and the 
high note struck in its performances. As the culminating event of 
her term of distinguished service, its eminent success would seem 
to be her most brilliant reward. 


DoRA M, GOODWIN. 
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“The Federation Directory of Club Speakers and Entertainers,’ 
which was published last year by the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion, will be reissued this spring, and will be distributed free to all 
clubs in Massachusetts and to all federated clubs in New England, 
thus reaching over thirty thousand members. The committee in 
charge of publication is as follows: Miss Helen A. Whittier, chair- 
man; Mrs. Ida Barrett Adams, Mrs. Virginia G. Hill, Miss Etta 


H. Glidden. This committee is now sending out a circular to 


former subscribers and others, and will be pleased to send it 
to anyone who for compensation is willing to lecture, read 
papers, give concerts or recitals, conduct classes, or otherwise 
instruct or entertain women’s clubs. For this circular, giving terms 
of subscription and other information, apply at once to Miss Helen 
A. Whittier, chairman, 50 Chelmsford street, Lowell, Mass. The 
directory is to be published as soon as possible in order that it may 
be of service in arranging club calendars for next season. 


MAINE. 


The Thursday Club of Biddeford, Me., was formed in 1894 
with Miss Cora Belle Bickford as the first president. Atthe time of 
its organization the purpose of the club, social and intellectual im- 
provement, was outlined,a purpose that has never been lost sight 
of during the seven years of growth and development. Each year 
a coursh of reading has been pursued and each year attention has 
been given to history, literature and art. The motto is: “Good, 
the more communicated, the more abundant grows,” which indi- 
cates that the club does not aim to live to itself alone. On the first 
anniversary, January 4, 1895, a committee of nine was appointed to 
see what could be done in regard to establishing a free public 
library. Asa result of this movement the “City Library” was made 
afree public library. Eventually there will come a building of 
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which the city will be prond, and a collection of books adequate 
to meet the needs of the reading public. During the years 1896 
and 1897 the club worked largely within its own organization. A 
club library was started and several lecturers of note were enter- 
tained at the club’s expense. In 1898 a Christmas dinner was 
given to the poor boys of the city. During the club year, 1899- 
1900, the placing works of art in the public schools of the city was 
entered upon. The work forthe future reaches out in several 
directions. Efforts will be made to secure the removal of the grade 
crossings on upper Main street and to establish a free public bath. 
In October the club will entertain the State Federation. The 
membership now reaches ninety and includes some of the most 
influential and progressive women of the city. The club’s presi- 
dents have been Cora B. Bickford, Sarah A. Weymouth, Angie 
Parsons and Mrs. S.F.T. Youland. The present officers are: 
President, Mrs. Helen D, Lord; vice-president, Emma Hatch; 
recording secretary, Ella E. Small; Corresponding secretary, Ella 
Jordan Mason; Treasurer, Ada E. Clark. That the organization 
has stood for civic betterment, as well as social and intellectual 
improvement within its own borders, has been proven by its 


beneficent deeds. 


MISSOURI. 


The prosposed memorial that the club women of the “Louisi- 
ana Purchase States” are planning to erect at St. Louis in 1903, is 
the absorbing topic among the Missouri clubs. 

The largest club in the state outside of Kansas City and St. 
Louis—the Monday Club of Marshall—made early decision. The 
following is clipped from the “Daily Democrat-News,” of that 

lace: 
. “After a heated discussion as to whether the choice of the Mar- 
shall Monday Club should be for the benovilent and utilitarian or 
the artistic, it was decided upon ‘the erection of an Industrial 
Normal school to include motherhood, manual training, various 
branches of special chairs along other industrial lines’ for their first 
choice. Of the artistic measures presented, the ladies selected 
‘the erection of afountain to include statues of the three who ne- 
gotiated the Louisiana purchase—Jefferson, Livingston and Napol- 
eon.’ The project selected was presented at the Kansas City 
meeting by Mrs. Bouslog, of Springfield.” 

The “Omahan” says: “The Normal school would include a 
course of instruction in kindergarten, every branch of domestic 
science, free hand mechanical drawing, wood carving, joinery and 
light bench work; also a chair devoted to what might be termed 
the education of motherhood. This perhaps is one of the most 
needed lines of education in which this world is lacking. It is the 
most important question with which we have to deal and ignor- 
ance upon that subject is the main fount from which flows into the 
world diseases and vice. As amatter of courtesy St. Louis should 
have the first option. But if the city is not willing or cannot main- 
tain such an institution, when built free of cost, the ‘Omahan’ 
has been advised by Omaha gentlemen to say that Omaha will find 
means to sustain an institution of thatlorder if built in Omaha by 
the club women of the United States. There is not a man in the 
country who will not subscribe to an institution that will in a prac- 
tical way furnish the necessary training for women to fill the duties 
of a woman’s sphere and open upto her in a practical, respectable 
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and remunerative manner her own particular field in the wage- 
earning world, and which must eventually solve the question of 
domestic help and remove therefrom the stigma that now excludes 
from this line of work every woman but an immigrant.” 

Mrs Elba H. Bouslog, one of Springfield’s delegates and a 
State director of the federated clubs, submitted the ‘following paper 
to the Kansas City convention: | 

“An Industrial Normal would create a permanent and altruis- 
tic monument along the educational and ghumanitarian lines in 
which club women have long been interested. The building itself 
and the endowment fund would be provided by the’ Federated 
Clubs of the Louisiana Purchase and their friends throughout the 
United States. By the State Federation would be elected a board 
of control, whose duties would be defined fand limited by the pow- 
ers that created it. 

“Each state would have its pro rata share in such an institu- 
tion, that is, one or more free scholarships, according to the amount 
of funds it contributed to the project. 

“Since the city of St. Louis issobe so largely and substan- 
tially favored by the Louisiana Purchase celebration, and since 
the location of the club women’s memorial must necessarily be a 
part of this benefit to the city, it is only just that the fair commis- 
sioners and citizens donate to the altruistic institution the neces- 
sary and suitable grounds for its erection. 

“The course of study in such a school should be so definitely 
and compactly arranged that a year spent at this Normal by a pub- 
lic school teacher or such capable persons as the federated clubs 
of the state may select, would give a free practical training for the 
betterment of home. 

“Among the topics arranged for, would be an ‘Education for 
Motherhood,’ instruction in kindergarten methods, cooking and 
sewing or any branch of domestic science, free hand and mechani- 
cal drawing, wood carving, joinery, light bench work, etc. 

“This course, which demands no great expense for equipment, 
would render elementary industrial work familiar to the teachers 
and clubs of the middle-sized and smaller cities of the great West, 
and enable them to introduce and carry forward many of these 
methods. 

“The students eligible are to beselected by the State Federa- 
tions in accordance with scholarship representation ‘controlled by 
per cent of funds contributed by each state to the general fund. 

“In time such an institution might’become almost self-support- 
ing if the work were planned along practical channels. 

“The capacity of the building might be such as to include ad 
ditional pupils besides the scholarship membership, and in this 
manner the running expenses could be somewhat lowered. This 
project would include the endowment of. special chairs along 
various other industrial lines. 

“A large, plain, strong building, adapted to the purpose named, 
would make a most pleasant ‘Woman’s Building’ during the fair. 
at its close the machinery required could be put in and the insti- 
tution started upon its career.” | 


NEW JERSEY. 


The executive board of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs met on March 11 and decided to have the date of 
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the spring meeting, Thursday, May 16, and the place, Boonton. 
Miss Jenkins,one of the state executive board, will have charge of the 
local arrangements, Miss Ellen Mecum, of Salem, is chairman of 
the program committee. The general topic will be “Women as 
Workers” under the following heads: 

The Mothers Congress, what it is doing for the homes. 

Domestic service, training of mistress and maid. 

The Consumers’ League, what is it doing for the consumer ? 
What is it doing for the wage-earner ? 

Club workers. 

The professional woman’s influence. 

Is the caretaker or the housekeeper the more important. 

Brief papers or talks by club women will given on these sub- 
jects, and a lecture will also be furnished for the entertainment 
and instruction of the delegates. Only necessary business will be 
transacted as the spring meeting is an extra occasion, asit were, 
and not provided for by the constitution. The meetings at this 
season, however, are perhaps all the pleasanter, because business is 
not under consideration, and the time is all given to thought and 
discussion, with a pleasant social hour at luncheon. This meal is 
served at moderate cost, usually fifty cents, the officers of the 
Federation being guests of the local club. The entertaining club 
this year is the Boonton Improvement Society. 

The Legislature of New Jersey, which closed its sessions in 
March, passed several measures championed by the New Jersey 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. A bill was passed permitting 
the purchase of the strip at the foot of the Palisades and appropri- 
ating $50,000 (fifty thousand dollars) toward their preservation. A 
previous measure had already authorized the purchase of the face 


of the cliff. Thus, through the action of the states of New York 


and New Jersey, this noble natural monument on the Hudson is 
likely to be preserved. As our State Federation has persistently agi- 
tated this matter for several years, they must receive credit for 
the result. Miss Vermilye, of Englewood, president of the League 
for the Preservation of the Palisades, a society formed by our 
State Federation, has been the great worker in this cause. Our 
president, Mrs. Joanna Hartshorn, and our honorary president Mrs. 
Margaret Yardley, attended a hearing of a committee of the Legis- 
lature at Trenton, and the former lady spoke in favor of the bill. 
The scant courtesy with which the ladies were treated by the 
chairman was reported in the newspapers, and in the end reacted 
in favor of the bill. 

It will be remembered, perhaps, that last year our Department 
of Education, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, chairman, was in favor 
of the new school law. Both Mrs. Williamson, then state presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Hall addressed the Legislature of 1900 on this sub- 
ject and both wrote articles in the papers. The law was passed 
with the omission of certain features. This year, another effort 
was made to abolish the school census since it had proved to be 
of injury rather than of benefit to the schools. According to the 
old method the amount of state tax to be raised for the schools was 
based on the number of children between the ages of 5 and 18 
in the state of New Jersey. An annual census was taken but 
owing to frauds, carelessness, the dislike of foreigners to answer- 
ing questions and the desire of some enumerators to secure a large 
number of names and a correspondingly large pay for themselves, 
the figures varied from year to year ina most extraordinary man- 
ner. Thus, 15,000 less children would appear in one year than in 
the previous one. This remarkable result would happen while the 
population of the state was increasing and also the actual attend- 
ance at the schools ! 

The school authorities were very anxious for the passage of 
an act abolishing this useless and expensive annual census, and 
putting in its place a more rational method of taxation, and the 
distribution of the amount raised among the schools, in proportion 
to the actual attendance of the schools. 
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Mrs. Hall, as Chairman Department of Education, wrote to a 
number of members of the legislature and published several arti- 
cles in the newspapers. This word from the State Federation at a 
time when there was danger, the measure would not be passed 
(toward the end of the session) undoubtedly assisted in the passage 
of the bill abolishing the old school census. 

The law permitting the appointment of a woman factory in- 
spector, which was favored by our Federation, has also passed. 

FLORENCE HOwE HALL. 


OHIO. 


The new year book of the O. F. W. C. for 1900 and 1901 is at 
hand and a more complete manual for practical and efficient work 
could not have been produced by experienced hands, male or 
female; truly, women are apt scholars in ways and means when 
their affections are enlisted. 

A new nomenclature has been consulted and this “beautiful, 
dignified and accurate” manual called a directory, clothed in blue 
and gold, fully justified these words taken from the prefatory by 
the efficient corresponding secretary, Mrs. John M. Mulford, 66 
Hoffman avenue, Columbus, Ohio. “We ‘have made bold to set 
the seal of our great state upon this book, which stands, in a way, 
for the work done by the women of the Federated Clubs of Ohio, 
believing that the rising sun, which shed its first beams of light 
upon the garnered fields of long ago, has today warmed into life 
new fields of grain which call for the sickles of Ohio’s daughters, a 
harvest that is worthy to be gathered only after it has been win- 
nowed by the powerful fan of broad culture and unselfish devotion.” 

The greeting from the president, Mrs. 'James R. Hopley, of 
Columbus, is in her usual style, graceful, practical and poetic, a 
most desirable, but rare combine for club women. 

From the executive board notices we clip the following: “The 
executive board recommends that at least one copy of the CLun 
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Womay, the official organ of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, be taken by each club belonging to the State Federation, so 
that the members may be fully informed on the questions of vital 
importance to the welfare of the organization. 

“It is desirable that the Ohio representatives to the Biennial 
Convention of the General Federation be well informed as to all 
sides of the question of the reorganization of the general body, so 
that they may be able to make a wise and intelligent record.” 

To the directory for Ohio is appended a complete list of Gen- 
eral Federation officers, and a directory of all the State Federa- 
tions. The convenience and usefulness of this manual cannot be 
overestimated. GEORGIA MERRIMAN. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


By invitation of the Pawtucket Woman’s Club, the seventh 
annual meeting of the Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held April 16, at Masonic Building, Pawtucket. 

Unfortunately the women of Rhode Island were not able to 
live up to the reputation won by the New England women at Bos- 
ton, of carrying sunshine with them. This fact, however, had 
apparently little effect upon their enthusiasm, for in spite of the 
downpour, delegates gathered from near and from far until one was 
inclined to think had the sun shone the spacious hall would have 
been insufficient to accommodate the members of the federation. 

The business session for delegates only was held at 1 P. M., the 
State President Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, in the chair. Following the 
regular routine of reports Mrs.|Ballou explained that since the 
General Federation had created the office of Federation secretary, 
abolishing that of state chairman of correspondence, the Federa- 
tion secretary should, in her opinion, have a recognized place upon 
the state board of directors in order to be placed more in touch 
with the workings of that organization. It was accordingly so 
voted. 

An amendment was voted to the constitution, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were presented, discussed and finally passed: 

WHEREAS, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
threatened with disorganization, not only from the proposed intro- 
duction into its by-laws of a color line, but also from the apparent 
difficulty of so large a body of delegates conducting its business in 
a dignified and suitable manner, therefore 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs indorse the amendments to the by-laws of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs proposed: by the Massachusetts State 
Federation, and join them in the petition that these amendments 
be given precedence over all others at the next biennial meeting, 
for the reasons stated by the Massachusetts State Federation. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to the presi- 
dents of clubs and and State Federations in the General Federa-. 
tion, with the earnest request that they be given careful considera- 
tion. 

The president, Mrs. Ballou; the second vice-president, Mrs. 
Corey ; the treasurer, Miss Annie Brown, with directors from eight 
of the clubs having still another year to serve, the nominating com- 
mittee presented names to fill the places of the retiring members of 
the board, and there being no nominations from the floor the secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot. 

At the general meeting of the afternoon exceptionally fine 
music was furnished by the Pawtucket ladies. The glee club, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Marion Mason, sang two choruses. 
“The Conquest of Spring” and “Make the Car of a Golden King 
Cup.” The piano accompaniment was played by Miss Burnham. 
A piano solo brought before the public for the first time Miss 
Harriet May Fairbrother, a pupil of Percy Middleton of New York. 
The performance, a brilliant one for so young a performer, evi- 
denced admirable command of technique. 

In the absence of the president of the hostess club, the vice- 
president, Mrs. Charles O. Reid, gracefully welcomed the guests, 
expressing pleasure that Pawtucket, although rather slow to em- 
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BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Service 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, SOUTHWEST, NORTHWEST 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all Through Trains 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 


To the Heart of the Semi-T ropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Trafic Manager, ew 
vannah, Ga. 


Ga 
ALIC CLEAR 
BAAS 
; 
| * 
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brace the club idea, now stood where its women could avail them- 
selves of the advantages afforded by such gatherings as this. The 
Federation president, Mrs. Ballou, in response to this address 
touched briefly upon the phenomenal growth of this two-year-old 
child of the Federation, then traced the trend of club work from 
the culture clubs of earlier days to the organizations of the present, 
with all for which they stand in the lines of altruism and social 
3 ervice. 

The roll call of clubs showed work along varying lines. 

An interesting and comprehensive report of the New England 
Conference held last week in Boston was given. Mrs. Laura B. 
Edwards, the Federation secretary, recounted briefly the action 
taken at the Board meetings of the General Federation. Mrs. 
Ballou presented to the assembly the new officers and the chorus, 
‘‘Ave Maria,” closed the afternoon session, with the exception of a 
vote of thanks to the retiring members of the Board and a most 
enthusiastic rising vote to the entertaining club, to whose generosity 
was due the rare treat planned for the evening. 

Supper was served in the banquet hall, young ladies from the 
hostess club acting as waitresses. 

The evening entertainment was opened by a piano solo, 
“Andante Splanato and Polonaise,” by Miss Margaret K. Good- 
win of Pawtucket. Miss Goodwin, who is one of the most prom- 
ising young pianists of New England, rendered Chopin with ex- 
quisite taste and feeling, winning credit not only for herself but for 
her teacher, Carl Baerman. Mrs. Reed then introduced as the 
speaker of the evening a gentleman to whom, she said, all branches 
of musical knowledge are equally familiar, Mr. Louis C. Elson of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. In his presen- 
tation of “Shakspeare in Music,” Mr. Elson fully lived up to the 
enviable reputation he has won as author, lecturer and one of the 
leading musical critics of the country. 

The lecture, which was most entertaining to even the benighted 
individuals who had no knowledge of music, was interspersed 
with many illustrations of the songs, ballads and dances of Shaks- 
peare’s time. A reception at the close gave many an opportunity 
to meet the speaker who announced himself willing to answer 
quaeens respecting his interpretation of his subject. 


EMMA SHAW COLCLEUJH. 
oD 


Speaking of Arbor Day and the work of the forestry com- 
mittee of the Michigan Federation, the chairman, Mrs. Martha S. 
Root, says—and it would be well for club women everywhere to 
heed what she says: “Let seeds be dropped here and there by 
the roadside, in fence corners, beside stone heaps, upon barren 
spots, where perchance a green glory shall arise to become a well 
come shade or a central point of rest for weary eyes in summer, a 
wealth of inimitable coloring in autumn, and a wonderful, misty 
tracery in browns or greys, of bud-bearing limbs and twigs in 
winter. Every one who thinks will evolve new and beautifu- 
ideas which he may begin to carry out; and no one knoweth the 
end thereof.” 


oa 


A PRACTICAL, PERFECT WRITER. 


The $25 Lambert typewriter advertised on another page of this 
publication we can assure our readers is a thoroughly practical 
machine. | 

The work that this little tyyewriter does is exceptionally fine, 
in fact is unsurpassed by any typewriter. The machine is made 
on a new principle, has few parts, and is very easily operated. It 
is decidedly distinctive. If you wish to do your own typewriting 
the Lambert will most assuredly give you the greatest satisfaction. 

It is easily handled and for ladies’ use it has no equal. 
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THE CLUB WOMAN 


Unanimously adopted at Milwaukee as 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE GENERAL FEDERATION 


$1.00 a Year. 


To Clubs of Five or more, 75 cents each Subscriber 
when sent directly to us. 


AGENTS WANTED on Goed Commission. 


Address, 52 Atherton Street, Egleston Square, Boston. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent post- 
paid for ten cents. These include arguments for equal suffrage by 
Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence Nightingale, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Frances Willard, Phillips Brooks, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, Longfellow, Emerson, 
George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Higginson, Abraham Lincoln, 
and many others. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 cents. 
Sample copies free. 


GOD AND THE CITY 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND 
HENRY C, POTTER 
BISHOP OF NEW YORK 


Cloth, twenty five cents. This edition contains a photograph 
of the Right Reverend Bishop Potter, together with a biographical 
sketch of his life. Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

May be ordered through any bookseller or will be sent post- 
paid for the price by THE ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, of One 
Hundred and Fourteen Fifth Avenue, New York, London, Mon- 
treal, and elsewhere, who always issue interesting works. 


PASSE-PARTOUTS 


are artistic and attractive when they are made so. Harmony 
of tone and proportion, and nicety of workmanship are nec- 
essary. I make them that way. 

I also do “dry” or “flat” photo mounting and artistic 
Picture Framing. 

I can refer by permission to the editor of THe Crus 


WomMAN. 
GEO. E. MITCHELL, 
Room 26, Wesleyan Bldg. 36 Bromfield St, Boston 
Take elevator at side entrance. 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


MAJOR JAMES B. POND presents 


(formerly of Louis- 
MRS. JEANNETTE ROBINSON MURPHY in 
ical Lectures upon 


AFRICAN SLAVE MUSIC AND FOLK LORE, NEGRO HOODOOISM IN AMERICA, 
BLACK MAMMY—CREDITOR, THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE RACE PROB- 
LEM, THE MOUNTAIN WHITES OF NORTH CAROLINA. (Given singly or in 
series.) For her new book, “African Music and Traditions in America,” 
Address Mrs. J. R. MuRPHY, 345, WEST 57th STREET, NEw YorK CIty. 


“EVENINGS OF SCOTTISH S*NG.” 
| AMY MURRAY S The old songs sung, and their meaning 
told. Address 540 WEST 150th STREET, 


New YORK. 


THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE. 
LECTURE-READINGS. CLASS LESSONS. 


MISS HELEN M. COLE. 


Miss Cole issues “SUGGESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE AS 
LITERATURE IN WOMEN’S CLuBS,” endorsed by the Library Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. Address 146 BOWDoOIN STREET (off 
Beacon) Boston, MASss. 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
MR EM MA A FOX AND PRACTICE, refers among others, by 
“ permission to the following: Mrs. Elroy 
M. Avery, ex-State Regent, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-Presi- 
dent Michigan State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. 
Mosher, M. D., Professor of Hygiene, Literary Department, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Comstock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. S. L. Smith, Presi- 
ent Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President 
Cleveland Day Nursery and Kindergarten Association, Cleveland, Ohio ; Madame 
P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, 
President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ill.; M. C. Williams, M. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Address 21 BAGLEY AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


TALKS ON THE MODERN NOVEL- 

R MAY ALDEN WA , STs: Robert Louis Stevenson, Rud- 

yard Kipling, George Meredith, 

ae, Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates address 281 DARTMOUTH STREET, 
OSTON. 


LECTURES ON LITERATURE, ART AND SOCIOLOGY. 

» THE NOVEL AND THE SHORT STORY ; ,TENNYSON ; 

MICHAEL ANGELO; THE TRAINING OF THE 

Future CiTizENn. For other subjects send for circular. Address 281 DART- 
MOUTH STREET, BOSTON. 


Conducts correspondence 
MRS. VIOLA PRIGE FRANKLIN, lecture 
. ) study courses in SHORT 


STORY WRITERS, STANDARD NOVELISTS, SHAKESPEARE, BROWNING’S 
LyRICS AND DRAMAS, ENGLISH POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, THE 
MADONNA IN ART, THE BARBIZON SCHOOL OF PAINTERS, WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, historical and literary studies. 
For terms and dates address 5835 DREXEL AVE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL WORLD; A QUEsS- 
TION IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS; 


ILEAVES FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK; THE MODERN NEWSPAPER, ITS 
MAKERS AND Its MISSIONS: HUMORISTS OF THE MID-CENTURY. Address 
218 CEDAR STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 


| Will speak before clubs on: THE 

WOMAN AND THE NEWSPAPER, 

LITERARY BOSTON OF TODAY, 

WHAT THE CLUB SHOULD MEAN, THE PASSING OF OLD NEW ENGLAND, 
AN OLD MAID’s VIEWS ON BRINGING Up CHILDREN; CATS, KITTENS 
AND SOME PEOPLE, etc., etc. Illustrated with stereopticon. For terms and dates 


address 52 ATHERTON STREET, BOSTON. 


will give lectures, single or in courses 
on ENGLISH CHATHEDRALS,ARCHI- 
TECTURE AS PETRIFIED HisTorRY, 


PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE, illustrated by stereopticon. Will address 

clubs on ARTS AND CRAFTS and CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. Classes in HIs- 

pe or Art. For termsand dates, address 50 CHELMSFORD STREET, LOWELL, 
ASS. 


LECTURES — 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. I. LONGFELLOW AND Rape: 


LAND Poets. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Longfellow’s 
most popular poems by Longfellow himself. II. OVER THE ANDES, OR NEW 
SOUTH AMERICA. The lecturer went over the Andes in 1895 by the Trans- 
Andean Railroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper Institute, New York, 
and many times in New England and New York. . NEw ENGLAND FIRE- 
SIDE TALES. The lecturer wrote “In Old New England.” D. Appleton & Co. 
IV. Story WRITING. The lecturer is the author of the “Zigzag Journeys,” 
“Story of the Hymns,” and “Creators of Liberty” series of s, the last pu 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. He has written stories for “Harper’s” and for 
“Century,” and was for years a manuscript reader in the office of the ‘“‘Youth’s 
Companion. Price, the same as paid to other lecturers by the same society or 
club, Address 28 WORCESTER STREET, BOSTON. 


ADOLPH ROEDER, LECTURE COURSES OR STUDY TALKS. 
I 


. SYMBOL—PSYCHOLOGY. 
II. SYMBOLISM. 
III. PsyCcHOLoGcy. 
Music Its PSYCHOLOGICAL VALUES. 
For terms and dates address ADOLPH ROEDER, ORANGE, N. J. 


j Musical Lectures, illustrated with vecal 
and instrumental music. Subjects: 
THE SONGS AND LEGENDS OF THE 


SEA; THE OLD SCOTTISH Music; SEVEN CENTURIES OF ENGLISH SONG; 
THE STORY OF GERMAN Music; SHAKESPEARE iN Music; THE HIsTory 
OF OuR NATIONAL Music, etc., etc. Address all applications care of NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, BOSTON. 


Mr. SAMUEL A. KING 


M.A. of London University 
SHAKESPEAREAN RECITALS 


Entire plays or programmes composed of selectiors. 
Engagements now being booked for next season. 


Address - = 72 PINCKNEY STREET, BOSTON. 
GEORGE WILLIS COOK LING, RUSKIN, HOWELLS, BROWNING, 
EMERSON, THOREAU, RICHARD JEF- 


FRIES, CONCORD LIFE AND AUTHORS, ETHICS OF FAMILY LIFE, WOMAN’S 
PLACE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILIZATION (one lecture ora course of six), 
THE NEw PATRIOTISM, a*course of six on SOCIAL DUTIES AND THE SCIEN- 


will lecture on ZoLa, Kip- 


TIFIC REASONS FOR ALTRUISM, being a systematic outline of Sociology. For 


circular and terms address at WAKEFIELD PARK, WAKEFIELD, MAss. 


MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST Sve 
THE KINDERGARTEN Sys- 
TEM; Viz., KINDERGARTEN 


DISCIPLINE A FACTOR IN CITIZENSHIP; THE INDIVIDUAL SELF-CONTROL 
OF THE CHILD, CHARACTER-BUILDING IN THE KINDERGARTEN; THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM A BASIS FOR LIFE-WORK, 
etc. Practical suggestions to mothers. Terms on application. 


FROEBEL SCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CLASSES. 


Two years’ course. Special class for those with — ability. Number limited. 
Post graduate work. Miss ANNIE COOLIDGE Rust, 1069 BOYLSTON STREET, 
BosTON, AND DAY BUILDING, 306 MAIN STREET, WORCESTER, MAss. 


REV, FLORENCE KOLLOCK GROOKER sas 


glad to be of service during this period, and also arrange dates for club lectures the 
coming season. Subjects: THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFULTOTHE MASSES; 
ETHICS OF POLITICAL EQUALITY; WOMEN IN A WESTERN UNIVERSITY; 
TENNYSON, MAN AND PoET; THE CHILD; THE NEW PHILANTHROPY. 
Address 30 WEST STREET, BOSTON. 


lectures on subjects from Music’s History : 
THE BEGINNINGS oF Music, DEVELOp- 
: MENT OF THE MUSIC OF THE MAss. 


O_p FRENCH AND NETHERLAND SCHOOLS, SONATA AND SUITE, OPERA, 
ORATORIO, FoLK SONGS, DEVELOPMENT OF INSTRUMENTAL Music. Piano 
illustrations Women’s clubs, schools, drawing rooms. Address, 201 STATE 


STREET, ERIE, PA. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS, THE WOMAN OF 
Ml WomMEN, THE HUMAN Goop SENSE AND 

Goop HEALTH, THE ECONOMIES OF LIFR, HyG!- 
ENIC Dress (with models), WOMAN’s PLACE AND Work, My CLusB (How 
MINE?), THE POWER OF GOOD READING, THE PIEBALD MISCELLANY—MAN, 
THE FRENCH SALON, SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. A ss, Miss KiIm- 
BALL, PRINCIPAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WORCESTER, MASs. 


MISS HELEN A 
i 
4 
4 
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The Report of the Fifth Biennial, held at Milwaukee, June, 
1900, a pamphlet of 174 pages, will be sent postpaid by the record- 
ing secretary of the General Federation, Mrs. Emma A. Fox, 21 
Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, upon receipt of fifteen cents. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents ; 8 cents additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE 
Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


Single copy, 75 cents. Six or more copies, 60centseach. Sent postage paid 
on receipt of price by 


THE CLUB WOMAN, 52 Atherton St., Eglestcn Sq., Boston. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENCE BUREAU, 


of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, 
public speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not 
the necessary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers—Pro- 
ormation, etc. Circulars sent onapplication. Address STUDENT’s REFERENCE 
BUREAU CHICAGO WoOMAN’S CLU B, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Will be pleased to receive the patronage 
of resident or visiting club women, 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER FINEST HAIRDRESSING AND MANI- 


CURE PARLORS IN NEW ENGLAND, 131 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Two “Women’s Ciub Editions” have reached us the past 
month, ‘both very creditable to their publishers. In Biddeford, 
Me., the Thursday Club issued the “Daily Journal” for March 30, 
from which ‘we shall condense an account of the club’s history a 
ittle later. In Dayton, Ohio, the Young Women’s League issued 
the “Daily, News,” of March 30, both, curiously enough, coming ou 
on the same day. Who says the Women’s Club cannot turn out 
good journalists ? 


Club women who have entertainments to arrange should 
remember Boston’s famous whistling soloist, Miss Ella Chamber- 
lain, the best in the world. Miss Chamberlain has appeared 
before so many women’s clubs all over the East (for she has toured 
the country with other eminent artists) that she needs no further 
praise. She is now open to engagements for another season and 
those who secure her will have a rare pleasure. 


The Chicago Business Woman’s Club proposes to build a 
down-town clubhouse. With such energy behind the project, it is 
sure to be pushed. 


A Free Sample 
For Your 
Grocer’s Name. 


Purina Mills, 
300 E. Gratiot, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR GROCER FOR, 


y a 


The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. 
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High-Grade 


Photographers. 


146 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Keith’s Theatre, Boston 


“The Model Playhouse of the Country ” 


HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLE 


Performance Continuous from 12 [1. to 10.30 PJ1. 


The Pleasure Resort for Women and Children. 


illustrated booklet this 


model theatre. 


OFFICERS 
CLUBS 


members, too, can earn nice sums 
for themselves or their clubs by se- 
curing subscriptions to one of the 
most popular women’s magazines 
published. 


Write for beautiful describing 


LIBERAL TERMS 
CASH PRIZES 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Boston Cooking School Magazine 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASK 
| 


